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THE SAINTS AND BEATIFIED SERVANTS OF GOD, 
WHO HAVE FLOURISHED IN AMERICA. 


Sancrity is not confined to any clime or country. America, too, has had her 
saints, but of all that are inscribed on the dyptics of the Church, the least known, 
perhaps, are those who have flourished in the Western continent. The Spanish 
colonies being the first settled, it was in them that exalted sanctity first appeared, 
and that quite naturally, because Spain, untainted by the novelties of the six- 
teenth century, still maintained all her fervor, and, in the re-awakening of the 
religious spirit which followed the great innovation, sent forth a host of eminent saints. 
Ignatius, Xavier, Teresa, John of the Cross, Thomas of Villanova, Francis, 
Borgia, Paschal Baylon, all illustrated by their lives the kingdom of the penin- 
sula, and rekindled, abroad, the flame of Catholic devotion. 

Towards the middle of the century, Louis Bertrand, subsequently canonized, 
passed to America, and labored for Spaniard and native; while at its close, St. 
Philip of Jesus, a native of Mexico, died for the faith in Japan; the Blessed Se- 
bastian de la Aparicion sanctified the city of Puebla; Lima beheld at once within 
her walls St. Turibius, her archbishop; St. Francis Solano, her evangelical 
preacher; St. Rose, her glorious virgin ; the Blessed John Massias and the Blessed 
Martin Porras, who, in the degree of laybrothers, obtained the reward which Christ 
promised to the humble; and almost at the same time the blessed Maria de Pare- 
des, the Lily of Quito, blossomed in her virgin purity, and the blessed Peter 
Claver devoted himself to the social and moral improvement of the poor negro 
slaves at Carthagena. Besides these, all beatified by the Holy See, many others 
of exalted sanctity flourished in the Spanish provinces, and at a later period, in 
those of Portugal and France; but of these last we shall not speak; the former 
give abundant and more than abundant matter for the limits which we have set 
to ‘ourselves. 

Louis Bertrand was born at Valencia on the Ist of January, 1526. His parents 
were persons of exemplary piety, and their son soon showed a more than ordinary 
desire of serving God with perfection: so that, when he asked leave to enter the 
order of St. Dominic, they presently yielded to his pressing entreaties. Here, 
under the care of the sage and holy Mico, Bertrand became a model of piety. 

31 Vor. Il.—Ne. 5. 
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Being raised to the priesthood, he was soon acknowledged to be a consummate and 
* director, and so overcame natural defects as to become a preacher of no ordinary call 
: power. After devoting himself to the care of the sick during a pestilence which Fre 
? ravaged Valencia, in 1557 he solicited an American mission, and was sent to New sin 
; Grenada in 1562. Here he was chosen to labor among the Indians, and without one 
3 relaxing any of his austerities, commenced his work in the Isthmus of Panama, tidi 
*. the island of Tobago, and the adjacent country. Attempts were made upon his wil 
life, but his courage, his zeal, his sanctity, his miracles, soon overcame even the sar 
malice of his enemies, whom the powers of darkness were goading on. Idolatry At 
was abolished at Tubara; ten thousand natives embraced the faith of Christ. At thr 
Cepacoa and Paluato they came down from the mountains to listen to his words; lig! 
he converted all but one stubborn tribe, whom he left, and hastened on to the fierce the 
| Caribs, among whom he labored for a time almost in vain, and narrowly escaped bu’ 
f death by poison, administered to him in revenge for his destruction of the objects Sp 
of their idolatrous worship. After this he returned to the West and announced thi 
the Gospel to the Indians in the mountains of Santa Martha, at Mompos, and in ga: 
the island of St. Thomas. Here his zeal was rewarded: a new people was mi 
gained to Christ. With the zeal of an apostle he overthrew idols, and when the by 
infuriated heathen rushed on to slay him, they found themselves arrested, they th 
faltered and were converted. Amid all these labors the life of St. Louis was stl 
most mortified, his food scanty, his only shelter a rude hut or the trees of the lk 
forest. This was not all he suffered, however: on behalf of his dear Indians, 
* he raised his voice against the cupidity of his own countrymen, and the da 
‘ guilty assailed him with the most odious calumnies. Carthagena became the ea 
4 next theatre of his mission, but seeing the deleterious influence exercised here by sti 
the Spaniards, he resolved to return to Europe, in the hopes of inducing the te 
government to adopt a better regulation of the Indian department. In 1569 he th 
was again in Valencia: and after several years of most holy toil, expired on the di 
Oth of October, 1581, was canonized by Pope Clement X, in 1671, and subse- W 
quently declared protector and chief patron of New Grenada. re 
A saint had thus visited the American shores and spread abroad the odor of a 
sanctity, converting the heathen, reforming the corrupt, astonishing all by the v 
wondrous gifts bestowed upon him by the Almighty. Soon after, opened the al 
saintly career of Gregory Lopez, whom the Church will no doubt propose toour | th 
veneration, when peace shall enable the examinations to be made in Mexico. - al 
About the same time the capital of that province beheld the birth of St. Philip of h 
Jesus. His early life was one of disorder and sin. Vain were the remonstrances dl 
* of his parents and of those who had trained him up in the path of virtue: his I 
‘ heart seemed hardened to every influence of grace. At last, however, he was P 
touched. He suddenly abandoned his vicious career, and returning to God in the ¢ 
ii sacrament of penance, began a new and virtuous life. Anxious even to edify as tl 
t: much as he had hitherto scandalized, he yielded to an inward voice which bade 
t him consecrate himself to God in the religious life. He applied to the children of § 
? St. Francis and was soon enrolled in their number. For a time he was faithful to k 
y the inspirations of grace, but the tempter was loth to see a soul thus wrested from 
him: he again assailed the young man, and Philip, yielding in an evil hour, flung J 
off his habit, returned to the world, and again plunged into every excess. More 0 
grieved than ever at the scandal committed by their son, his parents resolved to A 
send him abroad, and having furnished him with capital, beheld him at last depart ¥ 
for China. Here he traded for a time, but troubles and misfortunes overtook him, b 
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ba 
and like the prodigal son, he longed to return to his father’s house. Business 
called him to Manilla. There he asked to be received in a fervent convent of St. 
Francis, of the Reform of St. Peter of Alcantara. His conversion was now 
sincere: his edifying life excited general admiration: and men wondered to see 
one whose conduct had been so irregular, become a fervent, humble religious. The 
tidings reached his parents in Mexico, and anxious to have the consolation of 
witnessing this work of the hand of the Most High, they applied to the commus- 
sary of the order, then in Mexico, and obtained an order for their son’s return to 
America. He set sail from Manilla, with five other friars of his order, but after 
three months of storms was driven in at Urando, a Japanese port. A cross of 
light, which had been seen hovering over the vessel, warned them of the close of 
their career. I. Philip and another who remained, became missionaries in Japan, 
but the jealousy of Taycosama was aroused: the rash, boasting words of a 
Spanish mariner induced him to renew the persecution: six Franciscan Fathers, 
three Japanese Jesuits, and seventeen Japanese Christians, were arrested at Nan- 
gasacki and other places. Father Philip of Jesus was one of this happy band of 
martyrs. He was taken, with the rest, to Meaco, where they were all condemned 
by the emperor to be carted through the streets of the ecclesiastical capital, to have 
their noses and ears cut off, then to be sent to Ozaca, to be carried through the 
streets of that city, and then through those of Sacai, with a placard before them de- 
claring the cause of their condemnation, and finally to be crucified at Nangasacki. 

The martyrdom of these heroes began on the 3d of January, 1597. On that 
day they were led to the place of execution in Meaco, and a piece of the ear of 
each was cut off ; then, three by three, in carts, they were conveyed through the 
streets. Now, however, the usual shouts and hootings gave place to silence and 
tears, at the sight of these innocent men and children. In asimilar way they passed 
through the other cities on their way to Nangasacki, but from city to city were 
driven on foot like cattle, to their own greatjoy and consolation, for at Facata they 
were met by some Fathers who confessed them and prepared them to die. They 
reached Nangasacki on the 4th of February ; twenty-five crosses had been erected on 
a hill overlooking the bay, and to this spot, on the following day, they were con- 
veyed. Surrounded by Christians who had fiocked together from all the country 
around, the martyrs, full of joy, prepared for their last wiumph. In a short time 
they were all bound to the crosses by the iron collars and fetters used in Japan, 
and a lancer stood by each, ready at the word of command to pierce him to the 
heart. Father Baptist, superior of the Franciscans, intoned the canticle of Za- 
chary, in which all joined, and while the boys were singing the Laudate pueri 
Dominuwn, the word was given, and the lancers gave the fatal blow. Father 
Philip of Jesus died first, and thus gave Mexico the honor of having one of her 
children, as protomartyr of Japan, begin that long line of heroes which have made 
that country a wonder in Christian annals. 

Miracles attested the will of Heaven, and Urban VIII at last formally declared 
St. Philip of Jesus and his companions to be martyrs, appointing the 5th of 
February for their commemoration. 

While a native of Mexico was thus shedding his blood in the isles of far 
Japan, atoning for the disorders of earlier years, that province witnessed the close 
of a holy life, prolonged beyond the usual span. The Blessed Sebastian de 
Aparicion was born at Gudina in Galicia, of poor, but pious parents. While he 
was yet a child, a contagious disorder desolated the place, and little Sebastian, 
being seized with it, was exposed in a ruined cabin, near which food was placed 
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for him. Abandoned by men, he was cured by a wolf, which, entering the hut, 
opened the tumor, and thus saved his life. Born to a life of toil, he took service 
at an early age, but, after a few years, found this station’ full of danger to his 
purity —for he was modest, handsome, and correct in his deportment. He next 
took a little cottage near San Lucar, and became a small farmer, but meeting 
temptations again, he sailed to America and landed at Vera Cruz in 1533, 
Puebla was the city which he chose, and there he spent most of his life. He 
turned his attention to the breaking and training of horses and cattle, and, ina 
short time, acquired considerable wealth, although the poor were always certain of 
abundant alms at his hands. Perceiving the difficulty of transportation in that 
country, he opened a new road from Zacatecas to Mexico, and ran a line of 
express wagons from the mines to the capital, and thence to Puebla. Wealth 
now flowed in upon him, and many parents sought to gain him as a son-in-law, 
but he had chosen a life of chastity and austerity: in a state of affluence, his 
manner of life was hard —a life of toil and self-denial, less comfortable than that 
of many who relied on his alms for support. While residing at Chapultepec, 
where he had taken a farm, he fell dangerously ill, and preparing to die, be- 
queathed all he had to a neighboring convent of Dominicans. 

But his career was not yet ended. He recovered his health, and resumed his 
former way of life: but believing it prudent, at his advanced age, to have some 
one near him, he married a poor, but virtuous girl, proposing, with her consent, to 
lead a life of perfect continency, as many holy couples have done. In this state 
he lived in great peace for about a year, when the early death of his wife left him 
again alone in the world. At the age of sixty-three he again married, but his 
second wife, who was greatly attached to him, being troubled one day at his pro- 
longed absence, climbed a tree that stood by their door, to look down the road, when 
by some accident she fell, receiving injuries which caused her death. 

Soon after this, Sebastian felt himself called to enter the religious state, and 
obedient to his vocation, proceeded to Mexico, to consult his director, an Obser- 
vantine Friar. By the advice of the latter, he gave all his property to a convent 
of Poor Clares, and assuming the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis, en- 
tered the service of the convent. This state did not, however, realize his desires: 
he wished to be a religious bound by vows, and renewing his solicitations, he was at 
last received by Father John de Bastidas, warden at Mexico, into the novitiate of 
the Observantine Franciscans, on the 9th of June, 1573, in the 71st year of his 


His fervor and assiduity in performing the duties imposed upon him, soon won 
the esteem of his superiors, and after his profession in the following year, he was 
sent to Puebla, and made alms-questor for the convent. In this post he continued 
to the close of his life, except during a short period, when, on a charge of being a 
stupid, slovenly old man, he was deprived of it and sent back to the novitiate. 
His sanctity was, however, too clear not to triumph over persecution. His life as 
a monk was a series of miracles and prophecies ; the very animals obeyed him, as 
they did Adam before the fall, and he had but to assign his cattle limits in their 
pasture to be sure that not a blade of grass beyond would be taken. 

After having spent many years in this laborious career, obsessed by devils, worn 
by disease, he was seized with a fatal malady, and, for the first time almost in his 
life, placed in a comfortable bed. He sank gradually, edifying all by his sanctity 
and desire to be with God, and expired on the 25th of February, 1600, at the age 
of 98. He was at once invoked as a saint; miracles attested the approval of 
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Heaven; his body remained incorrupt, and the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
called for his canonization. The process began, was again and again delayed, 
but he was at last beatified, on the 23d of February, 1789. 

While Mexico was thus illustrious in her children by birth or adoption, Peru, 
the other great province of the Western dominions of Spain, was similarly 
honored. Lima, the capital, was governed by asaintly bishop. Toribio Alphonso 
Mogrobejo was born in the kingdom of Leon, on the 16th of November, 1538. 
After a boyhood of great piety and austerity, a youth of study and diligence, he 
became, in manhood, chief judge at Granada, and was so esteemed for his virtue 
that he was employed in many offices more generally filled by ecclesiastics. 
When the see of Lima fell vacant, Philip II, than whom no king ever knew better 
the capacity of ali in his employ, nominated him archbishop of Lima, justly 
deeming him well fitted to restore and extend religion in the colony of Peru. In 
vain did Toribio plead his unworthiness, the fact of his being a layman, and other 
impediments. Overcome by the royal command, he yielded at last, received 
minor orders, the diaconates and priesthood, with the episcopal consecration, in 
1580. Without delay he set out for his diocese, and reached it in the ensuing 
year. The times needed a saint, one full of piety, self-devotion and zeal, and one 
firm in the cause of the Church, and ready to maintain her rights at the peril of 
his life. Such was St. Toribio. His first care was to visit his diocese, a work of 
incredible danger and hardship, yet one which heseveral times performed in person. 
His visitations were not sterile; he everywhere corrected abuses, reformed the 
clergy, and aided, by abundant alms, the charitable institutions and the suffering 
poor. His days were spent in toil, his nights in prayer, or in composing works 
for the use of his flock. He founded fervent convents, colleges and seminaries 
in his episcopal city, to perpetuate a succession of zealous clergy and religious. 
To remedy many general evils, he convoked a provincial council, the first held in 
the colony, and by a series of decrees, which were approved after long examina- 
tion by the Holy See, established the rights of the Indians, and raised a barrier to 
avarice in the clergy. Besides the provincial councils, he convoked, at different 
times, twelve diocesan synods, and from his endeavors to carry out the directions 
of the council of Trent, was deservedly ranked with St. Charles Borromeo. 

In his private life he was no less an imitation of the holy bishop of Milan. 
Even in his journeys he daily said Mass, after a long meditation : the leisure hours 
of the day he spent as a missionary, in catechizing the Indians and the ignorant, 
in visiting the wretched and those confined in prison. After sanctifying Peru for 
a quarter of a century, he at last, in the midst of his labors, fell sick at Santa, 
during a visitation of his diocese, and died a most holy death on the 23d of March, 
1606, full of desire to see and enjoy the Lord whom he had so faithfully served. 
In life he had been regarded as a saint; miracles had justified the popular opinion. 
The cause of his canonization was undertaken, and having resulted in his beatifi- 
cation in 1679, terminated by his solemn canonization in 1726.* 

Thus a saint presided over the metropolitan church of Peru. A saint also 
honored its priesthood. Francis Solano was born at Montilla in Andalusia in 
1549, of a family in which piety was hereditary. Educated by the Jesuits, his 
fervor, his love of God and spirit of prayer increased with his years. Having com- 
pleted his studies, he took the habit of St. Francis in 1569, and was soon so emi- 
nent as a model of religious perfection that he was made novice-master and supe- 


*Touron Hist. de l’Amerique, x, 245, xi, 1. Butler, March 23. 
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rior. Hissermons, unadorned by human eloquence, but replete with the fragrance 


of virtue, gained the most obdurate sinners and drew them from vice. In 1583 he 
was chosen for the American missions of his order, but the plague having broken 
out in Spain, Francis implored his superiors to allow him to go to Montoro, a little 
place near Cordova, fairly desolated by the fearful scourge. The warden of his 
convent opposed his desire, but at last himself accompanied Solano to the post of 
danger: there, in the hospitals, they both lavished every care on the sick, nursing 
them with the most tender care, and inviting all to return sincerely to God. Ina 
short time both were seized with the fatal malady ; the warden died a victim of his 
charity; Francis recovered to renew his care of the sick. At last, in 1589, he 
sailed to America and landed at Portobello, whence he proceeded on foot to Pa- 
nama, and there embarked for Peru, but was shipwrecked on the coast, narrowly 
escaping with his life. Reaching Lima on foot, he proceeded to the distant mis- 
sion of Tucuman, and began his missionary labors among the Indians on the La 
Plata. Wonderful was his success: so rapid was his career of conquest, that the 
pagan priests or medicine men aroused the neighboring tribes to make war upon 
his neophytes. On Maunday Thursday they burst on his mission, but when the 
man of God went forth to meet them, overcome by the awe with which the 
Almighty surrounded him, they listened to his words, and to the number of nine 
thousand implored baptism. His virtues and abilities however, now led to his 
elevation to the rank of superior in several places, and finally at Lima. Restored 
to his duties as a missionary, he spent the last five years of his life in that city, and 
effected a vast amount of good. So great was the idea of his sanctity and pro- 
phetie power, that an expression of his being misunderstood, spread terror through 
the city ; for supposing him to have predicted an earthquake, none doubted that it 
would really happen. After a lingering illness, borne as he had borne all the hard- 
ships of his long apostleship, he expired on the 14th of June, 1610, in the 62 
year of his age. Beatified by Clement X, he was canonized, together with St 
Toribio, by Benedict XIII, in 1726.* 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MORIGEAU, OR THE KING OF THE DESERT. 


From the ‘* Souvenirs Curieux des Missions Etrangers.”’ 


Art length, after a weary travel of a month, I reached the head waters of the | 


Columbia. [ had little thought of finding any one there desirous of being bene- 
fitted by the functions of the holy ministry. 

But what region of the desert has not been penetrated by the Canadians? The 
king who is enthroned in this lonely region is a sturdy settler from St. Martin’s 
(Canada), who twenty-six years ago left his native home. His palace is con- 
structed of thirteen elk-skins, and to use his own expressions, he owns horses 
enough to maintain there his little tribe, that is, his wife and some children, with 
all their modest wealth; he is free to hold his court, or pitch his tent, wherever he 
pleases, without let or hindrance from any quarter. A beaver trap is his sceptre; 


*Touron xi, 54. Butler, July 24. 
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his rifle is the law ; with the one on his back, the other on his arm, he visits his 
numerous subjects, the beaver, the otter, the musk-rat, the martin, the bear, the 
carriboo, the elk, the wild sheep, the mountain goat, the roebuck with the black 
tail and his cousin with the red; all of whom, when the law reaches them, pay 
tribute in provisions and skins. Surrounded by the grandest scenery on earth, 
peaceful possessor of all the granite castles with which nature has adorned his 
dominions, solitary lord of majestic mountains which rear above the clouds their 
ice-crowned heads, Morigeau never forgets his duty as a Christian. Every day of 
his life he may be seen morning and evening devoutly engaged in prayer in the 
midst of his kneeling family. For many years he has ardently desired to meet 
a priest ; and as soon as he heard of my arrival he hastened to procure for his wife 
and children the blessed sacrament of baptism. 

This favor was granted them on the Nativity of our ever Blessed Lady, as well 
as to the, children of the three Indian families, who follow his various migrations. 
At this place the holy sacrifice of the Mass was offered for the first time. Mori- 
geau received the holy communion. In commemoration of so many benefits, a 
huge cross was planted upon the plain, to which he gave the name of the Plain 
of the Nativity. 

I cannot leave our good Canadian without making honorable mention of his 
table. The first dish he offered me was a stew of bears’ paws; a whole porcupine, 
roasted on a spit, or barbecued, appeared next; then an immense stew-pan was 
placed in the midst of the company, and each one took from it the morsel he fancied. 
Certainly, there was a goodly variety from which to choose; there were buffalo 
tongues, elk’s meat, beaver tails, partridges, turtle doves, hares, and other luxu- 
ries, rivaling each other in daintiness, and capable of satisfying the various tastes 
of the assembled company. 





PORTRAITS FROM LIFE. 


BEATRICE. 
Meek child of God! I bless thee — He will bless thee !— Mrs. Hemans. 
I. 


Farr as the evening star, serenely gliding 

O’er the dim earth, when fades the summer day, 
And whose soft radiance in the heart abiding, 

Each thought of care hath power to melt away; 
Or vision sent (if earth’s unrest might cease), 
Whose lights are joys, whose very shadows — peace. 


II. 


Such was her presence, beautiful and lowly; 

The look of meekness and the cloudless brow 
Beseemed the spirit crowned with lustre holy, 

To which mine own, in reverent love could bow, 
Nor did I worship at an empty shrine, 
For that which lit the temple was Divine. 
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Though warfare lingers in this vale of sadness, 
Where but the valiant gain the deathless prize, 

No fear could dwell with those free tones of gladness, 
For joy’s pure fountain sparkled in her eyes; 

It was the rose that waved above the thorn,— 

The smile, of conflict and of victory born. 


Iv. 


How did she walk the sin-dimmed earth so purely, 
Her white robes gathered from its tarnish free? 
How did she guide her fragile bark securely 
O’er the wild waves of life’s tempestuous sea? 
Ah! ’twas her ceaseless care to ‘‘ watch and pray,”’— 
To call on Him, whom winds and waves obey. 


Vv. 


Her life-task is, to wreathe the cross with roses, 
For one dear soul, an alien to its light, 

While through her deeds, a pitying Love discloses 
The source of all that keeps her life so bright: 

He slumbers long, but Mercy’s voice will wake, 

And bless the sleeper, for the watcher’s sake! 


vi. 


When Death with stealthy step—the king of reapers! — 


In that loved home a shining mark laid low, 
She, she alone, stood calm amidst the weepers, 
With healing balm for every heart of woe: 
*T was but a treasure wafted to that shore, 
Where long her heart’s best gifts had gone before. 


vil. 


Faith looked aloft, and deeper grew the feeling 
Of virtue’s power, when kneeling by her side; 
And while to heaven our wants went up appealing, 
The voiceless air to me was sanctified: 
Ah! those swift hours a sacred beauty wore, 
To live in thought, when we should meet no more. 


Vitlr. 


We meet no more: it is enough to gather 
From such a flower the fragrance it imparts; — 
To have one Ark of faith — one living Father — 
One source of Love to fill our thirsting hearts. 
Enough the hope, when cloud and storm are past, 
To reach one home of endless joy at last! 
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IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. IV. 


The “ Kingdom of Kerry.’’— Peculiar Wildness of its Scenery.—4 Week at 
Killarney.— Tore Waterfall, the Arbutus, and the ** Bristle Fern.’’ — Ross 
Castle. — Innisfallen.— The Echoes. — The Cathedral of Ardfert.— Legend of 
St. Brendan having discovered America. 


Tue route from Cork into the next southern county, Kerry, leads through a wild 
and romantic district, over spurs of stony mountains, across deep and surging estu- 
aries, along glens of all but Alpine steepness, and in several places through tunnels 
hewn in the solid upright rock. In this wild region, almost until yesterday, the 
outlaw defied the king’s writ, and the smugglers of the channel islands drove 
a profitable trade. Improved roads and an increased police force have ruth- 
lessly destroyed that element of romance, but the native grandeur of the scenery 
may defy even the steam engine and the fashionable invalid, to make it common- 
place. From Gougane Barra to Kenmare, and from thence to Killarney, the 
chief attraction of Kerry, we were constantly laboring with impressions of 
the wonderful. For a week before there had been heavy rains, and the streams 
which so abound in this region, were swollen and angry, the mountains were 
capped with clouds, and the very sun of June looked down, as if in awe of 
Glengariff and Keim-in-eigh (“the path of the deer’), on both of which we 
bestowed a hurried glance, by the way. 

Kerry is a double-tongued peninsula, of which Kenmare Bay on the East, 
and the entrance of the Shannon on the West, are the boundaries, and the Dingle 
Bay, running inland from the Atlantic as far as the mountains will let it, is the 
dividing flood. Fish and flocks, boatmen, goatherds, and graziers, called this 
region their own from time immemorial,.unti] the patrician families, McCarthy 
and Fitzgerald, instituted some sort of feudalism among them. But now the 
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great houses are gone; the titles of Muskerry and Lixenaw are extinct; the race 

of Eugene and of Gerald have no representatives in the districts for which they 

~ so fiercely struggled; only the fishermen and the herdsmen, enfeoffed by letters 
patent from Dame Nature, prosecute their ancient interests on the mounf&ins and 
friths of this rocky and romantic region. 

From Gougane Barra to Glengariff, one stage; from Glengariff to Kenmare, 
another ; from Kenmare to Killarney, a long, glorious summer’s day, we traversed 
the very realm of Gloriana, along fearful hills, looking down on lovely valleys, 
until towards evening through the Tunnel we were ushered into the presence of 
the “ Upper Lake” of Killarney. 

It strikes the present writer as being almost presumptuous to speak of Killamey 
upon a week’s acquaintance. Certain itis, that a whole summer could be delight- 
fully and profitably spent there; but such notes and fragments of information as 
we had time to make or to collect, the indulgent reader shall have, with a very 
good will, but without any confidence in our powers to do justice to the subject. 

The Killarney Lakes are three in number: the Upper, the Middle or “ Tore 
Lake,” and the lower, which is much the largest of the three. The lakes are 
connected together by a river full of cascades, which issues out of the first, runs 
through the second and empties into the third; on all sides are ranges of moun- 
tains meeting, but on the South and West the ranges recede furthest from the 
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Lake shore, thus giving space for the demesnes and mansions of the Kenmares, 
Herberts, Lalors, O’7Donaghoes, O’Connells, and other local proprietors. Each 
lake is fed besides by its own special tributaries; the upper, by Carrigaline and 
Derricurmik ‘‘ cascades”? ; the lower, by O’Sullivan’s cascade, the Laune and 
Deenagh and other streams; while the middle lake rejoices in Torc Cascade. 
This latter pursues its way from its mountain tarn, called oddly enough, “ the 
Devil’s Punch-bowl,” through groves of arbutus — a bright green-leaved tree (of 
the wood of which beads and bracelets are made), almost peculiar to this region. 
At its outlet, it forms a beautiful cascade, much visited by tourists: here grows 
also the exquisite “ Bristle Fern,”’ ( Trichomanes speciosum) only to be found in 
Europe at this spot, and near Youghal. If designers of patterns for ladies’ dresses 
were to look more narrowly after nature, might they not greatly improve in their 
own art? Could there be a more elegant muslin pattern than this of “ the Bristle 
Fern,” found at Killarney ? 





ROSS CASTLE. 
° 


On the Lower Lake, from the Victoria Hotel, a house quite equal to any at 
Newport or Saratoga, daily excursions may be made to several points. Two 
objects within view are Ross Castle and Innisfallen. Ross Castle, situated on an 
island containing some four score acres, is celebrated as the home of the O’Don- 
oghoes, of whom a thousand legends are afloat all round it. It was also the last 
in Munster to hold out against the Puritan arms under General Ludlow. It was 
taken in 1652, by a stratagem supposed to be the fulfillment of a prophecy, which 
had ensured Ross against all enemies until ** ships should sail on land.” Ireton— 
according to Sir James War—having caused boats to be built at Kinsale, and 
carried overland to Killarney, the garrison, partly through superstition, surrendered. 
The ancient hold is still in good preservation, and wil] probably remain for years 
a principal feature in the landscape. 











RUINS OF INNISFALLEN ABBEY. 


The second island in size, and the first in beauty, in the Lower Lake, is monastic 
Innisfallen. This abbey, even more delightfully situated than its more famous 
neighbor, Mucruss, was founded by St. Finian, the Leper, one of those holy men 
who adorned Ireland soon after its first conversion. In the old Danish invasions, 
it was not only the sanctuary but the treasury of all the region round. Here also 
chiefs and bishops, weary of care and crown, mitre and sceptre, came to ease 
their heads in the monk’s comb, and quiet their hearts under russet robes. A 
record of its “ events,”’ extending from the landing of St. Patrick till A. D. 1320, 
exists under the title of “‘ Annals of Innisfallen,”’ and as such, is included in Dr. 
O’Connor’s “Irish Writings.”” It was continued by successive monks, each of 
whom brought down the record till his own time, and so bequeathed the task to 
the next.* 

Whoever desires sublimity rather than the chastened and historic beauty of the 
lake, shore and islands, will need to climb the mountains which rise between two 
and three thousand feet above the scenes we have been describing. From Man- 
gerton, or Torc, or the Reeks, he can see the distant Atlantic with a stately American 
ship here and there, steering for Liverpool, or homeward bound. Up in this high 
region haunt the fine-eared echoes, which can mimic the softest bugle note, or 
prolong like distant thunder the braying of dogs, or the discharge of a fowling- 
piece. The human voice divine hath chiefest charms for these echoes, and mar- 
vellous are the tales told of their powers of mimicry. Videlicet the well-known 
answer to the boatman, Paddy Blake. When Paddy hailed “ the son of the rock,” 
with — ‘‘ How are you this morning?” the echo is “reported to have said,” — 
* Pretty well, I thank you, Paddy Blake; how are you?” 

But we must hurry on. We are not writing a guide-book; only endeavoring 
to recall faithfully but not tediously, the points of chief attraction in that most 


*Of Innisfallen, it is said, Mr. G. P. R. James wrote the fine verses beginning — 
**I envy them, those monks of old,”’ 


the best thing in that way he ever did write. 
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delightful garden of beauty and wonder, where we spent time enough to feel what 
we lost, when we turned our backs upon it forever. 

The second tongue of the peninsula of which we spoke, can best be visited 
from Tralee, thé county town, and on one account deserves the attention of the 
American tourist: it was the home of that Saint Brandon or Brendan, who figures 
so largely in the legends of the Middle Ages, and at Ardfert, about six miles from 
Tralee, are the remains of his cathedral. St. Brandon, or Brendan, patron of 





RUINS OF ARDFERT. 


this diocese, whose feast is celebrated on the 16th of May, flourished towards the 
end of the 6th century. In Usher’s * Epistles of the Irish Saints,” and in all 
Irish hagiological works, his name and the few facts known of his life, are given. 
Jacobus Voragnius, Bishop of Genoa, who died A. D. 1298, in his Golden 
Legend narrates, and various French, Flemish, and Spanish writers of the same 
and the next century, also make mention of these facts. They are, in brief, that 
Brendan made a first and second voyage into the great sea; that he sailed due 
west from the foot of Brandon mountain, so called from h'm; that after many 
days and marvels, he came to a part of the ocean where his barque went on 
without sails or oars; that he reached “ the Promised Land”? covered with woods, 
abounding in birds; that from his second voyage, neither he nor his monks ever 
returned. With this agrees, in effect, the Scandinavian chronicle of the sea ad- 
ventures of Ari, Marson, Biorn, and Gudlief, son of Gudlang, who came to 
Irland it Mikla, “ which lies in the western ocean, near to Vinland the Good, west 
from Ireland.”’ So deeply did this legend enter into the Italian mind that the geo- 
gtaphers of that nation always set down “ St. Brandon’s or Borondon’s land,” as 
lying in the Atlantic, “opposite Europe and Africa, or from the south of Ireland 
fo the end of Guinea.”’ Lastly, on the conjectural chart, which Paolo Toscanelli 
made for Columbus before his first voyage, this land occupied its usual place — 
fom about the latitude of Carolina to that of New York. The whole story is a 
very strange one, and we have the high authority of Humboldt for not entirely 
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discrediting it. As we stood among the remains of Ardfert, these relics of former 
reading flitted into our minds, like the rooks into the ruins around. We imagined 
for a while that we saw the venerable voyager, bending before the place where 
the altar was; we followed him in fancy to the beach whence he departed; we 
caught the last sounds of his psalm, as his sail blended away into the blue distance, 
and sighed that we could not follow further this shadowy precursor of Columbus. 
That such a saint existed; that he adventured far into the Atlantic; seems certain, 
As yet, unless of his antecedents, of which this ruin is one witness, nothing more 
precise is known.* 





KATE O'CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.t 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The cradle and the grave. 


Anp at length her expectations were realized, and never upon a similar occasion 
were circumstances altogether more smilingly auspicious: the short sorrow and 
the deep joy, the lovely, healthy little infant, welcomed by a father almost beside 
himself with delight; for Haraden could not contain bis satisfaction, and did not 
grumble as many men under the like circumstances would have done, because his 
little girl was not a boy, and Kate thought that she had never known before what 
happiness was and that her cup was full. 

Margaret had fairly taken up her quarters at Mr. White’s. James and her 
father were both at home, and she had servants upon whom she could depend; 
so, sisterlike, she had her own baby and nurse come over also and stay, that she 
might not be under any necessity to leave Mrs. White at all. Kate had never 
had any sister, and Margaret was only too happy to have her cousin occupy as 
far as possible the place of the two whom she herself had lost. 

Margaret walked softly up stairs, and entered the first door which stood slightly ajar. 
It was a large, lofty, cheerful-looking apartment, lighted by two large windows. 
A pale, quiet, oldish-looking woman, in a cap, was moving noiselessly around, 


*Among the poetical and mythological works on St. Brendan’s Voyage, we may 
enumerate—the Mura Legenda of Voragnius befure mentioned; the Life of Say 
Brandon, published by Wynkeyn de Worde, A. D. 1483. Fol. 357 pages; Capgrave’s 
version of the voyage in his Nova Legen’a, A. D. 1516; La Legende Latine de S. Bran- 
daines’ avec une traductione en prose et en poesie Romanes. Publiée par Achille Jubinal, 
Paris, 1836; Reis van Sainte Brandaen, of which a specimen is given in Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Poetry of Europe,” p. 372, where the learned editor attributes the original to the 12th 
century; and last, not least, ‘the Voyage of St. Brendan,” by Dennis FLorence 
McCarrtuy, Dublin, 1850. This latter exquisite poem it would give us great pleasure 
to quote from, did Maga’s space permit. Its authoris a true poet, a most accomplished 
translator of other poets, and a man of fine Catholic tastes and sensibilities. His name 
vught to be more familiar among us. 


}Copyright secured for the benefit of the author. 
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setting things to rights: she had a keen blue eye, and a cheerful, pleasant face. 
In the further window sate a rosy Irish girl tending a fine, hearty-looking boy. 
Upon the bed at the other side of the room lay Mrs. White, looking very bright 
and very happy. One of her beautiful hands, — how beautiful they were! — lay 
extended outside of the bed-clothes, the other clasped lovingly a tiny, unconscious 
creature, Which lay slumbering in her bosom. Margaret thought she had hardly 
ever seen her young cousin look so lovely : she approached the bed-side. 

“Oh, Katy,” said she, “ how thankful you ought to be! such a lovely baby, 
and you so well! ” 

“1 am thankful,” said Kate, looking up with a beaming smile, and her large 
blue eyes full of an exquisite delight. Margaret also looked very glad. Mrs. 
Moran, the nurse, thought the room was too light, but Kate persisted in having _ 
the shutters open. ; 

“The light does not hurt my eyes, and I want to see the baby. It is so 
pretty,” and she turned her eyes tenderly upon the little one. 

Margaret went to the window where the nurse sate with her own little boy, 
and took the child in her arms. He was about six months old. She called him 
by name in a cheerful whisper: “ Frank! ”? The child crowed loudly and sprang 
in her arms: she kissed and fondled him one moment, and then gave him back to 
the girl. 

“You had better take him down stairs now, Ann, I want to have the room 
quiet. If you want me for any thing, just speak to one of the girls and I’l] come 
down, but don’t bring him up. I want Mrs. White to get a little sleep, if pos- 
sible.’ The girl left the room. 

A little after noonday, Margaret had been below to attend to her own baby, and 
as she came softly up stairs, approaching the door of her cousin’s room, she heard 
alow moan. She had noticed before that Kate moaned; it was nothing extraor- 
dinary, and yet somehow it left a weight at her heart, and she felt her cheeks grow 
red and pale by turns. ‘“‘ Nonsense,” said she to herself, “ it is only nervousness 
from want of sleep, because I was up all night with Kate.” She entered softly ; 
the room had been darkened, but the young mother did not sleep. A few minutes 
after, the doctor came in. He remarked that Mrs. White seemed a little restless : 
he felt her pulse, and for an instant laid the back of his hand softly upon her 
cheek and forehead. He charged Margaret to keep her quiet, laid the same in- 
junction upon the nurse, left three small powders upon the bureau, and went away. 

The next day the house which had been quiet, began to be unquiet. Not that 
it was noisy —quite the reverse. But there seemed a silent trouble, an in- 


| describable soft stir all over the dwelling. The physician passed in and out fre- 


quently and noiselessly — then there were two of them: in Mrs. White’s room, 
or talking with Margaret, they wore faces of cheerful confidence, but afterwards 
in the front parlor they conversed together for fifteen minutes in low whispers. 
The servants passed and repassed silently over the stairs, and hung about the halls 
and passages as if they had nothing to do, or as if every heart and every thought 
hovered about that single room. After the physicians, Margaret went down with 
astill face and two bright lines of pink over her eyelids: she presently returned, 
taking no notice of the servants, who gazed at her as she passed. She entered 
her cousin’s room; it was darkened and very quiet; in the further window sat 
Mrs. Moran with the unconscious little infant on her lap. Kate flung her arms 
restlessly about the bed; her hair was disordered, her eye bright, her lips and 
cheek flushed. Margaret went to the bed-side and vainly attempted by beating the 
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pillows and smoothing the counterpane to bring some comfort to the uneasy patient, 
Haraden had remarked before he went out that morning that Kate’s cheek was 
flushed and that she looked tired: the nurse said yes; that Mrs. White had not 
slept very well; but she would have anap this forenoon, and then she would get 
over that. So Haraden went pacified to the store: he now returned — it was 
about four o’clock — letting himself in with his key and whistling in a low, cheer. 
ful tone as he opened and shut the front door. Though a tall and athletic man, 
he was light and agile; he sprang swiftly and noiselessly up stairs and tapped 
softly at his wife’s door, which stood always a little open. ‘ Come in,” said 
Margaret in a low tone from within. As he entered cheerfully, Kate, who hear 
his step, turned her head heavily upon the pillow and fixed upon him her large 
bright eyes with a faint effort ata smile. His face darkened ; he strode across the 
room — ‘* Margaret, what is this?” he asked in a brief, stern whisper; Margaret 
replied in the same tone, struggling hard to force back the tears which filled her 
eyes. From that time Haraden never spoke one word. He went daily to his 
business — he was obliged to go — and came again, and never opened his lips; he 
went down to his meals, and ate and returned and spoke not; he never looked at 
his child or asked if it was well; he looked at Kate’s face, changed, and still 
changing while he looked, and never spoke. 

The next day just after breakfast Haraden had gone to the store, and the phy- 
sicians came in. They noticed Margaret’s bloodshot eyes, and pale, excited face, 
and tried to persuade her that her cousin was better. Again they left some slight 
medicine, and again followed the whispered consultation in the drawing-room. 
Margaret felt chilled by their quiet, cheerful faces, and was glad when they wer 
gone. She wanted no doctor to tell her things that she did not believe; she 
looked at her young cousin’s face, lately so beautiful, and she knew well what 
she saw there. She went to the bed-side, and arranged the pillows and pushed aside 
the fair tresses which in her helpless tossing had fallen over Kate’s face. 

** Maggie, dear, don’t you think there is any hope for me?’ 

“I am afraid not, my dear Kate,” said Margaret, pressing her lips upon that 
fair forehead. 

Kate’s eyes filled with tears. ‘1 would have liked to stay a little while with 
my baby,” said she. 

Margaret silently bent down and kissed her again and again. 

** Has Haraden gone?” 

** Yes, dear.”’ 

“‘ Then, dear Margaret,” said Kate, looking up earnestly, “‘ you must send for 
Father Haly. And right away, Margaret, as soon as you can,” her lip quiver 
ing —‘“ I have not been to confession for—oh, how many months! ” and Kate 
Jooked up with an expression of great suffering. 

“‘T have sent for him already, dearest Kate ; I knew that you would wish it” 
Kate closed her eyes, turned away her face and lay without speaking, though she 
continued to toss restlessly. 

An hour passed away and there was a low, distinct knock at the chamber door. 
Margaret went to the door and admitted Father Haly. Mrs. Moran rose immed: 
ately, and throwing a light blanket over the infant which slumbered in her arms, 
left the room. Father Haly was a small, slight man, with a dark, pale, earne! 
face, and a clear, tranquil, black eye. Margaret spoke with him one moment abl 
then also left the room, setting the door slightly open, in case she were needed. 
Father Haly taking a chair, seated himself at the bed-side. Kate extended towats 
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him one feeble hand, while with the other she vainly strove to hide the tears which 
streamed through her delicate fingers. 

What was it now to her that she had been admired in every society —the belle 
of every ball; that she had been more graceful than any body, more beautifully 
dressed than any body; that she had been favored by fortune, had made what the 
world calls a capital match, and had been the mistress of an elegant establish- 
ment? All these things were nothing to her now;—her husband, for whose 
love she had many times stifled the voice of conscience, and turned a deaf ear to 
the soft whisper which would have called her back to her true peace — her infant, 
upon which her mother’s heart was already beginning so fondly to doat — even 
these were nothing to her now compared to the simple fact that Father Haly sate 
by her side, ready to receive the burden which she longed to cast away, and laden 
with that pledge of peace and safety which alone was sufficient to fortify her 
shrinking soul. 

When Margaret left the room, she sate down in the bay-window of the hall, 
shaded by the curtains, where she -could hear if she were called, and where she 
could weep in peace without being observed. Her thoughts ran back to the time 
when she had first seen that little cousin —— how many times had she held her in 
her arms ; how often had she led her by the hand to school, and shielded her from 
the eareless roughness of her own wild brothers! She thought of her as she last 
came from the convent, fair and innocent, without one thought of grief or care; 
her merry laugh, her joyous face, her buoyant step: — she thought of all that had 
happened since — how she had dressed her for her bridal — and “ ah,”’ said Mar- 
garet with a low cry of pain, “and must I dress her for her grave? ”? —and while 
at this thought her tears gushed forth afresh, the chamber door opened and Father 
Haly descended the stair. He stopped and spoke to Margaret, gently soothed 
her grief, told her that he had administered the Sacraments, and that Catharine, 
as he always called her, was more tranquil. He should certainly come again to- 
morrow, but if her cousin should grow suddenly worse, Margaret must send for 
him. He promised to pray for Kate and then he went away. 

When Margaret returned to the room, she found her cousin, as Father Haly 
had said, more quiet. She called for her babe, and as Mrs. Moran placed it in her 
ams, she solemnly charged Margaret to see that it was baptized. Father Haly, 
she said, had assured her that God would take care of her child, —“ but I shall 
expect you, Maggie dear, to see that it is baptized: ”?— and she kissed the uncon- 
scious little creature in her arms, while her tears flowed softly over its face, and 
Margaret promised all that she required, and begged her not to make herself un- 
happy about that now. 

The day passed away, and the night, and early in the forenoon there was again 
a low knock at that chamber door, and Father Haly again entered. He ap- 
proached the bed-side: — was it indeed Kate O’Connor? Death had set his 
stamp on every feature, on every line of that face, lately so radiant with youth 
and hope. 

“Do you know me, Catharine? ”’ 

She turned upon him her large glittering eyes, and with a convulsive effort ex- 
tended her white hand, and gave a strange, fearful smile—such a smile, as who 
saw it will never forget. Haraden sate at the other side of the bed, his right hand 
clasped in Kate’s, and his face buried in the pillow. He never spoke or stirred. 
Father Haly knelt down at the bed’s foot and read in a low, clear voice the Litany 
for the dying and some other prayers, and then finding that Kate’s mind and heart 
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were tranquil, he took his leave. On the front steps he encountered Uncle Mike, 
who after a brief salutation entered the house and went up stairs. He, too, tapped 
softly at Kate’s door and entered. She had expressed a wish to see him. Exactly 
eight days before, she had spent the evening at his house with Margaret; now he 
would hardly have known her. She knew him, however, and gave him her hand 
with that same smile, which seemed to freeze his very soul. Margaret was in the 
room, and Mrs. Moran, and Haraden still sate motionless, his hand clasped in Kate’s, 

Kate said with much difficulty, but so that every one could hear, that she had 
sent for her Uncle to tell him how much she regretted that she had loved her hus- 
band better than God, that she had neglected her religion to please him. She saw 
now how wicked she had been, how foolishly she had acted ; she had been willing to 
offend God from the fear of offending her husband, and now God was taking her 
away to save her soul: she hoped that if she could live her life over again she 
would choose to please God and observe her religion before every thing, and she 
begged them all to pray for her now and when she was gone. 

Again the sun went down, and towards midnight Father Haly came again, 
Haraden still sate at the bed’s head, motionless; his face covered. Kate was con- 
scious but gave no sign. Again the untiring priest knelt at the bed-side, and read 
those sweet and awful prayers which begin ‘* Depart, Christian soul: ”’ except his 
voice, the room was hushed ; the watch ticked audibly on the bureau ; more than 
an hour Father Haly knelt there and prayed — prayed for that parting soul. 

The next morning at seven o’clock Father Haly said mass. After mass he 
attended to a few poor women who were waiting for him in the sacristy, and then, 
as usual, he began his round of sick-calls. He turned his steps first towards Mr. 
White’s. There was not in all Broadway a more cheerful-looking dwelling. At 
that early hour the whole house stood in the broad, bright sun-light: an organ- 
grinder under the windows had gathered a little knot of school-boys to listen to 
some cheerful, popular melody. As the good priest approached the door, Bridget 
came out with her pail; she was just about to scour off the white marble steps, 
but seeing him, she waited with a quiet, serious face, till he should come up. 
When Father Haly learned from her that He had been there whose coming is 
unbidden and unseen, he declined going in, and with a silent uplifting of the heart 
for her who was gone, he directed his steps elsewhere, to succor the living. 


And once again Father Haly was there within that sad and solemn week ; when 


the fair form of Kate O’Connor, which lately bounded through those halls, so 
full of life and grace, so full of the poetry of motion, now without grace and 
without motion, was born upon men’s shoulders through those same halls and 
passages, confined in that little house, that little room, that little bed, which alone 
sufficed for all its future necessities on earth. Dust to dust —‘“ a few calm words 
of faith and prayer,”’ as some one has said who ought to be a Catholic but who is 
not, and all was over. 





CHAPTER XV. 
The orphan finds a home. 


Tuoveu Kate O’Connor be no more, the reader must not be surprised to have 
a story continue, which is still hers although she does not personally appear in it, 
while it traces the effects of her actions after her death. Margaret Curran was not 
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unfaithful to the charge which she had received from her dying cousin. No sooner 
was the mother removed from her care than her tender thoughts began to busy 
themselves about the child. What would become of the poor little motherless 
creature? Not that there was any difficulty about its support; there was money 
enough and to spare for a dozen such; but what is money to a helpless innocent 
that wants a mother’s bosom to lie in and a mother’s love to depend upon? The 
first time that Haraden opened his lips to any one, after following his young wife 
to the grave, he had said to Margaret briefly and sternly, that New York was no 
longer any place for him. Would he then go away? and if so, where would he 
go? and what would he do with the child ? would he leave it behind? it was his 
child and it was Kate’s, and of course he must love it; but what could heedo with 
a tiny baby like that? and would he have the heart, said Margaret, clasping the 
infant closer to her bosom, to take it away from the people in the whole world 
who after him must love it the best? “ Oh, if he would only leave it and let me 
keep it,” she added, softly smoothing the little brown hair which lay upon its 
head. Margaret had already four children of her own, Johnny was not quite 
three years old, and yet it seemed to her a matter of course that she should wish to 
charge herself with this helpless thing which her young cousin had left behind. 
She remembered the tears which fell from Kate’s dying eyes over its little mottled 
face, and she could not bear the thought of having it taken away among strangers 
to be tended by careless hands and looked after by careless and unloving eyes. 
When Haraden had spoken of leaving New York, there was such an iron 
sternness in his face that Margaret did not dare ask any questions. She knew 
that he would tell her his plans as soon as he was decided about them himself: 
he had been much in the habit, since his marriage, of confiding in her; she was 
Kate’s confident, and therefore she had been his, and he would be certain to tell 
her in time where he was going and what he intended todo. And meanwhile 
she must have the child baptized ; she had promised Kate that, and at all events that 
promise must be kept: and it must be done immediately lest the little creature 
should be removed from under her eye and it should become impossible. But by 
what name to have it baptized was the difficulty. She did not like to ask Haraden 
that question frankly, lest he should refuse to have it baptized atall; perhaps he would 
not object, but she could not count upon him with any certainty. She asked him 
easually what he meant to call the child, but his thoughts seemed occupied with 
other things; he said something indistinctly about its being called after its mother, 
but Margaret had often heard him say that he admired the name of Mary, and 
that he much preferred it to Catharine, and moreover, it seemed to Margaret that 
this lonely, bereaved infant, this child of an unbelieving father, ought to be placed 
under the special protection of the Blessed Virgin, and after all it did not matter 
what name might be given it in baptism; the point was to have the sacrament 
administered ; Haraden could call it afterwards any thing that he pleased. So on 
the day after the funeral, while Haraden was at the store, Mrs. Moran wrapped 
the baby in its blankets, and, accompanied by Margaret, carried it down to St. 
Peter’s where Father Haly was awaiting its arrival. It was baptized by the name 
of Mary Catharine, and Margaret, now cheerful and almost light-hearted, accom- 
panied her little treasure home. The infant had been placed under the protection 
of the Blessed Virgin ; Father Haly assured her that the Church was the mother 
of all such, and God, who had promised to be a Father of the fatherless, would 
surely not be unmindful of His promise in regard to this child, whose only sur- 
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viving parent was likely to be but a hindrance to its training in the narrow and 
straight paths of the Catholic faith. 

That evening when Haraden came home he seemed more inclined to be com- 
municative. He told Margaret frankly that he could not possibly think of remain- 
ing longer in New York; “I would not keep house here alone for the world ; and 
in this house, of all places,”’ said he, casting his gloomy eyes around the room. 

** And what will you do with the baby, Haraden, if you go away?” asked 
Margaret. 

* Well, you see, Maggie, I don’t know where I shall go, or where I shall be, 
and I don’t see how I can take the child with me.” 

*T don’t see how you can,” she replied. 

** And if I were even to stay at home with it all the time,” he pursued, “| 
should not know whether it was properly eared for: such a child ought to be with 
some woman who could really love it, and take an interest in it.” 

** Of course,” said Margaret, her heart beating more quickly. She waited a 
minute for Haraden to go on, but he only relapsed into a gloomy silence. Pre- 
sently she asked him if he meant to retain the servants, and keep the house open 
during his absence, and then he roused up and said that he did not know where 
he should go, or what he should do, but he should remain in New York only 
long enough to arrange a few business matters which required his personal atten- 
tion, and to write a few letters, and then he should go, and leave Simondson, the 
head clerk, to conclude every thing. Simondson, he said, knew all about the 
affairs of the late firm of O’Connor, White & Co., as well as he did himself, and 
if things had gone on as they were, without any interruption, said he in a husky 
voice, Simondson would in the course of the summer have become a partner in 
the concern ; “but now,” he added, with a positiveness of manner which was 
unusual with him, “I shall never do business in New York again; I shall leave 
Simondson to wind up every thing just as if I were here; and if it were not for 
this infant,” said he, looking earnestly and sadly at Margaret, ‘<I should just dis- 
miss the servants, and shut up the house and go off. It is impossible for me to 
stay here.” And his eyes filled with tears. 

**Then Haraden,” said Margaret, after a minute’s pause, “ what can you de 
better with the child than to leave it with me? If you were to remain, as you 
say, you could not take care of it, and no woman in the world could love itas 
well as I do,”’ and now the tears sprang to Margaret’s eyes. 

“You have already four of your own, Maggie, and I have no right to burden 
you so.” 

“Oh, if that is all,”” cried Margaret eagerly, “that is nothing! ”” and then she 
went on to say that nothing would delight her so much as to have the infant with 
her. Her father would be delighted, and so would James. Five were no more 
trouble than four, and it would be a daily cross to her to know that Kate’s child 
was away where she could not look after it, and perhaps suffering and neglected. 
Mrs. Moran was anxious to go, it would be necessary to engage a nurse for the 
child, and after that it would be no trouble at all. Haraden could shut up the 
house if he wished, and go where he liked, without anxiety on the child’s account. 
It is a trite remark that a woman can be eloquent enough when she is pleading on 
the side of her own heart, and Margaret was eloquent now, and Haraden gave 
her her way, since her way, indeed, was his own, and just as they had settled the 


matter, James came in to accompany Margaret home; and his wife appealed to | 
James, who entered cordially into the arrangement, and Margaret’s rather plain | 
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face had gained already a bloom of happiness from the mere anticipation of this 
act of sisterly charity. 

“Then, Haraden,” said she, cheerfully, as she threw on her hat and shawl, “I 
shall come in early to-morrow and speak to Mrs. Moran, and then I shall make it 
my first business to see about getting a nurse, and after that we can talk about 
other things at our leisure.”? Haraden accompanied them to the door, and after 
watching a moment their receding steps, returned to his desolate drawing-room. 
He gazed gloomily around; how cheerful Kate’s presence had formerly made 
that room! it would never again be cheerful to him; from every corner and from 
every picture the ghost of his lost happiness seemed to start out and stare at him. 
In his lonely and uncomforted grief, he could not bear to be looked at, even by 
the invisible beings in whose existence he pretended not to believe, and putting 
out the light he retreated to his room above. 

The two days which followed, afforded ample time for making such arrange- 
ments as were satisfactory to all parties. Mrs. Moran was released; in her place 
an excellent nurse was procured for the infant, which was forthwith established at 
Uncle Mike’s as one of Margaret’s family; Mr. Simondson was invested with 
ample powers for acting as Haraden’s proxy in winding up the affairs of the con- 
cern; the servants were dismissed with full wages in advance; the house was 
shut up, and the keys deposited with Margaret, and Haraden, kissing his uncon- 
scious child and taking farewell of his wife’s family, departed from the scene of 
his greatest happiness and his greatest sorrow. He took the night-boat for Pro- 
vidence, still uncertain when and where his wanderings would terminate, but leav- 
ing directions with Margaret to address him at Boston until further notice. 

The entrance of Kate O’Connor’s child into Uncle Mike’s family was matter 
of satisfaction to all the household, and to the little Currans a source of infinite 
delight. The two girls had some idea what they meant when they said that 
cousin Kate was dead; they had seen her lie still and cold in the coffin; they had 
seen her mother and cousin Haraden weep as they kissed, on the day of the 
funeral, her pale motionless features; and they had themselves wept also when 
their grand-pa lifted them up and they kissed her white lips; but to such children 
death is rather a subject of astonishment than of grief, and a lurking smile might 
even be detected on Bridget’s queer little face when she spoke of it; and at any 
rate she could not consider it a great calamity which had given them such a dear 
litle baby to play with: Frank was getting so big and so fat that she could hardly 
lift him, while with cousin Kate’s baby she could do any thing she pleased, only 
to be sure, the nurse was so afraid they would drop it that she would not let them 
touch it. “As if I could not hold it, that little bit of a thing,” added Bridget, 
with a most disdainful expression. 

If these were the sentiments of Miss Bridget Curran, Clara and Johnny, who 
always made it a rule to “follow suit ” unless they had some special motive of 
self-interest to the contrary, were very much of the same mind; while Frank was 
evidently puzzled to know the meaning of these new arrangements; he opened 
his eyes as wide as he could, and seemed at first somewhat inclined to be jealous 
as his sisters quarrelled for the possession of this strange baby ; but probably sup- 
posing that that was the way in which things are ordinarily managed in this 
world, he speedily reconciled himself to the inevitable, and in time.grew also very 
fond of his adopted sister. Margaret was very happy: she was performing at 
once an act of charity, and satisfying the requirements of her own affectionate 
heart. James was well pleased since Margaret was satisfied, and Uncle Mike, 
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always kind and sympathetic, was very well pleased with the arrangement on his 
own account, and also because it gratified him to see Margaret “‘ coming up to the 
mark,” as he called it, and doing just what it seemed to him a generous, warm- 
hearted woman would wish to do. The motherless child was soon at home in its 
new quarters, it received its fair share of attention and affection, made its own 
little nestling place in every heart, and was an orphan no longer. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE DIALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY.—I. 
Translated by E. P. 


One day, oppressed by the din of certain secular affairs, (to which kind of 
business we are often compelled to bestow more attention than we feel certain we 
owe), I sought a retired place, friendly to grief, where every thing about my occu- 
pation which displeased me might already present itself, and all those things which 
Were wont to give pain, should be freely set forth and reviewed. When therefore 
J had thus sat deeply afflicted, and for a long time silent, my beloved son Perer, 
the deacon, who from his earliest youth was united to me in close friendship, and 
Was my companion in the study of the Sacred Scriptures, coming near observed 
my heaviness of heart and said: “Has any thing new happened to thee 
that more than usual thou art sad?’? To whom I answered: “ The sadness, 
Peter, which I daily suffer, is both ever old by custom, and always new by in- 
crease. My unhappy mind, weary and bruised by its occupation, looks back to 
what it once was in the monastery; how all transitory things were beneath it; 
how it stood ‘superior to every change of affairs; that it was wont to meditate 
none but heavenly things; that though held in the body, it even went forth by con- 
templation from its prison of flesh; that even death, moreover, which to almost 
every one is a punishment, it loved as if the entrance to life and the reward of its 
labor. But now by reason of the pastoral care, it groans under the business of 
secular men; and after so fine a scene of quiet, is defiled with the dust of earthly 
transactions. And if through condescension for many it should give itself to out- 
ward things, even when it desires to retire within, it comes back doubtless much 
enfeebled. I consider therefore what I endure, what I have lost. And while I 
ponder what I have lost, the heavier becomes the load to bear. Behold, indeed, 
my mind is tossed as by the waves of a great sea, and my bark is beaten by the 
blasts of a mighty tempest. And when I recollect my former life, as if looking 
back, I sigh for the so distant shore. But what is yet more grievous, while I am 
borne on, harassed by the huge billows, I am now scarcely able to see the post ! 
left: for such are the accidents of the mind, that at first indeed it may lose the 
good it held, yet not without remembrance of its loss; but when it has receded 
still further, it forgets the good itself which it lost, and comes at last not even to 
behold in memory, what it once held in fact. Whence it happens, as I observed, 
that as we keep on our course, we at length no longer discern the port of rest we 
have left. Again, at times a fresh source of grief to me is, that the life of certain 
persons who wholly abandoned the world, is recalled to my emory. While! 
view the height of their sanctity, I perceive in what depths I myself lie. Many 
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of them pleased their Maker in a mere retired life; whom, lest by human conver- 
sation they should be despoiled of their newness of mind, Almighty God permit- 
ted not to be occupied with the labors of this world. But now what has been 
advanced, I could better urge, were I only to give names for the facts to which 
our conversation has led us.” 

Perer. ‘I have not known any in Italy whose lives were so distinguished by 
extraordinary virtues ; by whose example, therefore, you are thus moved, I am 
ata loss to know. That there have been good men in thiscountry,I do not doubt, 
but signs and wonders I imagine either by no means to have been wrought by 
them, or to have been hitherto so held in silence, that we have no information 
with regard to them,” 

Grecory. ‘“ Were | only to relate, Peter, of these perfect and tried souls, 
either what I alone, unworthy man, have known on the testimony of good and 
faithful witnesses, or by myself have discovered, the day, as I think, would be at 
at an end, sooner than my discourse.”’ 

Peter. “1 pray thee tell me something concerning them. Nor for this, let it 
seem hard to interrupt the study of sacred doctrine. For as doctrine, so in like 
manner is the memory of good works edifying. By instruction forsooth is learned 
how virtue may be found and kept, while in the relation of miracles, we know, 
how, being found and kept, it may be made manifest. And there are some whom 
example, more than preaching, arouses to the love of the heavenly home. Indeed 
there is often a double advantage to the mind of the hearer in the examples of the 
Fathers; because, if he is moved to the love of the life to come by studying their 
lives, if he think himself perhaps to be something, when he shall have learned 
better things of others, he will be humbled.”’ 

Grecory. “ Those things which have been told me by venerable men, I un- 
hesitatingly relate; authorized by the example of the sacred writers; since it is 
evident that Mark and Luke learned the Gospel which they wrote, not as eye- 
witnesses, but by hearing it from others. But that I may remove all doubt from 
the minds of my readers, for whatever I relate I give the authorities by whom it 
has become known to me. But I would have thee to understand this, that in 
some things the signification only I adhered to; in others, the letter as well as the 
spirit; because should I in all cases use their exact words, these having been 
delivered in familiar conversation, would not suit the style of the historian. The 
following I learned from the account of venerable and ancient men.” 


CHAPTER I. 
HONORATUS, ABBOT OF THE MONASTERY OF FUNDI. 


Tere was formerly in Sammium a villa of Venantius, the patrician, in 
which a tenant of his had a son, Honoratus by name, who from his boyhood was 
inspired by abstinence, with the love of heavenly things. And whereas he was 
distinguished by his virtuous conversation, and now accustomed to refrain from 
all idle words, and greatly to mortify his flesh, as I have before said, by abstinence ; 
on a certain day his parents gave an entertainment to their neighbors, in which 
flesh was prepared for food. Which, while he through love of mortification, re- 
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fused to touch, his parents began to laugh at him and to say: “ Eat; are we to 
get fis for you in these mountains?” In that place, it seems, fish was a thing 
unheard of. But while Honoratus was ridiculed by these speeches, it happened 
water was needed for the entertainment, and the servant proceeded to the spring, 
as is the custom there, with a wooden pitcher. While drawing the water a fish 
entered the vessel, and the servant returning, poured forth with the water before 
the whole company, the fish, which was sufficient to Honoratus for the provision 
of a whole day. All wondered, and the jesting of the parents wholly ceased, 
For they began to reverence in Honoratus the abstinence they had derided; and 
thus the fish from the mountain turned away from the man of God the mark of 
ridicule. When he had increased in manifold virtues, his freedom was given him 
by his lord, before mentioned ; and in the place called Fundi, he erected a monas- 
tery in which he presided as superior over nearly two hundred monks ; and there 
his life furnished every way admirable examples of holiness. For on a certain 
day,a huge mass of rock parted from the mountain which overhung his monas- 
tery, and sliding along the declivity of the mountain, threatened the ruin of his 
whole house and the destruction of all the brothers. Which, when the holy man 
beheld coming upon him, repeatedly invoking the name of Christ, with his right 
hand extended, he opposed to it the sign of the cross, and fixed it as it fell, upon 
the very side of the steep mountain; as, the worthy religious, Lawrence, alleges. 
And because there was no place on which it could rest, it appears as yet, to those 
visiting the mountain, as if suspended and ready to fall.’’ 

Peter. “Is it supposed that this so extraordinary man, as he became a master 
of his brethren, was first himself a subject ? ”’ 

Grecory. ‘TI have never heard that he was the disciple of any other; but the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost are constrained by no law. The rule of conduct is indeed 
correct, that no one should presume to go before, who has not learned to follow; 
nor should one impose on subjects the obedience which he had not known how to ex- 
hibit to superiors. Yet there are some who are interiorly so guided by the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, that though outwardly the discipline of human teaching may be 
wanting to them, the correction of the inward teacher is not wanting. Whose 
liberty of life nevertheless is not to be taken by the weak for an example, lest, 
while one presumes himself to be in like manner filled with the Holy Spirit, he at 
the same time disdain to be the disciple of man and become a master of error. 
The mind which is filled with the divine Spirit has its own most evident signs, to 
wit, virtue and humility; and if both of them perfectly agree in one mind, they 
clearly bear testimony of the presence of the Holy Spirit. So for instance, John 
the Baptist is not found to have had a master, nor did the Truth Himself, who in 
bodily presence taught the Apostles, number him among his disciples; but him 
whom He taught interiorly, exteriorly he left, as it were, to his own liberty. So 
Moses in the desert, taught by the angel, learned the commandment which he did 
not know through man. But these things, as we have remarked, are for the ven- 
eration, not for the imitation of the weak.”’ 

Perer. “ What you say much pleases me; but I pray thee tell me if this 
great Father left among his disciples any who were like him?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE NEW FRENCH DYNASTY.* 


Tue island of Corsica in the ancient world was noted for the independent spirit 
of its inhabitants, which belonged to them both as islanders and as mountaineers. In 
spite of it, however, they were generally under some foreign yoke; the Cartha- 
ginians were first their masters, and afterwards the Romans. In more modem 
times their history is chiefly connected with the dominion of ,the Pisans and Geno- 
ese, the latter of whom exercised over the island a very tyrannical sway, not dis- 
similar in spirit to that which England has so long extended over Ireland; and 
the Corsicars at last rose in repeated rebellions, which ultimately proved so far 
successful that the Genoese were forced to make a sale of the island to France. 
At that juncture Corsica was in fact independent. We have not herve to trace the 
history of its fortunes under the adventurer Theodore, king of Corsica, a most 
remarkable man, but utterly unprincipled, whose plan for the liberation of the 
island and the acquisition of its crown for himself, included an invasion of Italy 
by the Turks, and whose strange vicissitudes of fortune would afford matter for a 
romance. Neither shall we trace the career of the patriot Paoli, who played so 
heroic a part in defending his native country against the French, to whom the 
Genoese, unable to hold it themselves, had (as we have observed) sold it by a 
transaction which was highly discreditable to both parties. It was impossible for 
the Corsicans, however brave, to maintain themselves against the overwhelming 
force and discipline of the French invaders; Paoli was forced to flee and the island 
(the sovereignty of which was claimed by the Holy See) fell under the sceptre of 
Louis XV, in 1768. In less than a year after, (viz: two months only after the 
complete subjugation of the island) on the 15th of August, 1769, Napoleon Bona- 
parte was born at Ajaccio, the capital of the island thus unjustly and tyrannically 
acquired. We say unjustly and tyrannically, for it was in contempt of the rights 
and wishes of the natives, who had fairly liberated themselves by their valor from 
the odious yoke of the Genoese, and who could not be subjected without their con- 
sent to any other foreign dominion, still less be sold by their ancient masters to 
a foreign prince, so as to convey to the latter a lawful tile. Without doubt it 
was an advantage to Corsica to be thus annexed to France, even against her will, 
and she was destined in compensation for her ravished independence, to give birth 
to the fourth line of French monarchs. Louis XV little thought when his troops 
were yet combating the Corsicans and driving the patriots into the sea, that the 
unborn child of one of the officers and associates of Paoli—the Wallace of Cor- 
sica — was designed by Providence to encircle his brows with the crown torn from 
those of his own descendants, and to become the second Charlemagne of France. 
Napoleon was the second son of his parents, and was only in his ninth year when 
he was entered as a pupil in the military school of Brienne, and in his fourteenth 
when he was transferred to that of Paris, in both of which he was distinguished 
for his application and success, above all in the mathematics. At seventeen he 
was made lieutenant of artillery, and captain at twenty-three. Just before his 
twenty-third birth-day, on the celebrated 10th of August, 1792, he was witness of 
that terrible and disgraceful disorder which sealed the victory of the revolution 
over the ancient monarchy, and expressed his contempt for that rabble by which 
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Louis XVI was made the unresisting victim of their insolent triumph. It might 

well have inspired a generous mind with indignation to see this innocent and amia- 

ble prince thus dishonored and to all intents diserowned, especially when a single 

man of vigor, armed with needful authority, might have reversed the situation, 

Being, however, only a subaltern, and looking, no doubt, principally to his own 

interest, Napoleon embraced the revolutionary side without taking part in any of 

the violent and bloody acts by which the revolution was stained. It is hard to 

blame young Bonaparte for this. The existing system of government was one 

that could hardly be expected or wished to stand, and if any French subject was 

free from the obligation of identifying France with the House of Bourbon, it was 

surely a Corsican, born but two months after the arms of that house had extin- 

guished the liberties of his native island. With France, however, the Bonapartes 
(who were not originally a Corsican family —they derived their ancestry from 

Florence and Genoa) had cast in their own fortunes, so that when, in 1793, Paoli 

raised his standard again in Corsica, after the lapse of twenty-four years, to recover 

the independence of the island, Napoleon and his family took the side of the 

French, and losing their property in consequence, were compelled to take refuge 

in France. The mother and sisters of Napoleon shared this exile, and thus, in 
the year after the downfall of the Bourbons, the future imperial family of France 
were assembled, as if ‘by Providence, on the French soil, in consequence of their 
voluntary adherence to the French allegiance, originally imposed upon them and 
their compatriots by force. The first employment which rewarded the fidelity of 
the young officer was the command of the artillery at Toulon, then in possession 
of the English and beseiged by the French. His talent was immediately displayed 
by seizing the true point of attack, a fort commanding the road, the capture of 
which by assault, forced the English fleet to withdraw and the city to surrender. 
The chief in command took, as is customary, all the credit of this success to him- 
self, but Bonaparte was made a brigadier-general, and received a further employ- 
ment, namely, that of examining the fortresses and military positions of the Geno- 
ese, with a view to that Italian eampaign in which he afterwards won his distinction. 
The fall of Robespierre, which occurred about this time, threw Bonaparte under 

a cloud, and even caused his temporary arrest as an adherent of the Jacobin party 
and as one of their generals. But his adhesion to this faction had always been, 
if not insincere, yet strictly professional — the adhesion of a soldier to the government 
de facto: at least, if we may make abstraction of the juvenile democratic essays 
which he had put forth under the signature of “ Brutus,’”’ such is the interpreta- 
tion which must be placed upon his political conduct. And out of the confusion 
of the political relations and theories of the time, we may see Bonaparte at this 
juncture, if not before, certainly adopting in practice, and probably adopting in 
principle, the maxim of military subordination, the only one on which it was 
possible to reconstruct the edifice of government in France, a maxim (it must be 
allowed) but too favorable to the ambition of a man conscious of the highest mili- 
tary genius. Accordingly, on the 6th of October, 1795, when Barras, one of the 
new Directory appointed by the Convention upon the fall of Robespierre, gave 
General Bonaparte the command of the military force of Paris, against the in- 
surrection of the national guard, he accepted it with alacrity, and by his skill and 
determination decided the victory for the government. He was made general of 
division and commander-in-chief of the army of the interior, as a reward. Itis 
well worth noticing that the rise of Napoleon to power was connected with the 
repression of the bourgeoisie, the great middle class of France, and that this antag- 
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onism is in some sort a feature, not only of his dynasty, but of the new political 
order introduced with it into Europe. The elder branch of the Bourbons inherits 
the allegiance of the higher classes—of the nobles; the family of Orleans has 
known how to conciliate the bourgeoisie ; but the Bonapartes alone have been able 
to conciliate and to attach the mass of the people and the army; and it may be 
observed, that since the destruction of feudality, it is upon these bases that social 
authority must repose, so far as it is a solid and permanent fact; that is, upon the 
numerical majority and the armed force. What are the conditions, or rather, what 
js the condition, of unity and steadiness in that majority, which shall prevent its 
predominance from giving birth to anarchy instead of authority ; what is the ele- 
ment of right and law on the part of authority itself, by the recognition of which 
itis separated from despotism, we shall hereafter see. Suffice it to remark, in 
passing, that apart from the unity of faith, the unity of society cannot permanently 
exist; and that France is not the only country to which this principle is applicable. 

There are few men who have risen to high station in the world, in Christendom 
at all events, who have not owed their elevation in part to the influence of a 
woman. Or if this be too violent a generalization, it may at least be contended 
that there was something especially fitting in the participation of this gentle power 
in the rise of the Bonapartes. As their accession to power was to be the provi- 
dential rebuke of the pride, sensuality and secularity of the most Christian kings 
whom they succeeded ; it was suitable that the founder of their line should owe 
something to his wife, to a wife taken from the rank of subjects like himself, and 
toa wife (we may add) who could not gratify the most darling dream of worldly 
ambition. Assuredly it was not to his own military talents alone, but in a great 
measure, to the social influence of Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, widow de 
Beauharnais, that Bonaparte, become her husband, owed his appointment to the 
command of the army of Italy, the critical event of his career. It is understood 
that this command was her dowry, and that, while Napoleon was ardently attached 
to her, his union with her was founded also on political interests, and looked 
especially to the opening of that great opportunity which he so well knew how to 
use. A week after his marriage with Josephine, he received the command of the 
army of Italy, and in two months from that date, he was recognised as the first 
captain of the age, and the most important personage of Europe. 

If we acknowledge that there is a vast distance between the position of a 
Corsican subaltern and the first throne of Europe, we must also confess that the 
astonishing campaigns of Italy, in which a general under thirty, at a distance 
from his supplies and re-inforcements, with a constant inferiority of force, beat 
army after army of the finest troops, commanded by experienced veterans, and 
not only displayed the genius of a conqueror, but that of a politician and diplo- 
matist of the highest rank, organizing new states, pacifying countries, and estab- 
lishing peace with old empires on the most advantageous terms (which was a 
consequence, indeed, of his military triumphs), but also at the most opportune 
moment, (which was an argument of his political sagacity and moderation), — 
we must confess that these campaigns placed Napoleon Bonaparte in a position 
altogether exceptional in a country stripped of its hereditary grandeurs, and where 
no distinction was left but that which was personal. Most fortunately also for 
him, his family were removed by their birth from those common associations which 
would have counteracted, if not destroyed, the isolation in which he stood by 
his genius and his achievements. The otherwise fruitless expedition to Egypt, 
planned by himself to augment that peculiar and inscrutable renown, did no doubt 
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tend greatly to isolate the name of Napoleon in the eyes of the French. The 
rude military usurpation by which, after the fashion almost precisely of Cromwell, 
but with less coolness and presence of mind on the part of the principal actor, he 
upset the Directory and the constitution which four years. previous he had saved 
by his cannon in the streets of Paris, was regarded rather as the act of a prinee—a 
princeps populi — removing incapable inferiors from the administration, than as that 
of a rebel general violently overturning the constituted authority. The repub- 
licans, certainly, resented the 18th Brumaire, but the people at large saw the re. 
sult of it with pleasure: there was nothing dear or venerable in the government 
then established in France, which had been planned without consulting the people, 
which had been instated against popular resistance, which had been weakly and 
corruptly administered, and which contained in itself the seeds of anarchy and 
dissolution. Besides, the intrinsic sacredness of power depends, in sone degree, 
on its religious basis, and the existing government of France did not recognise 
religion. The Catholic religion was the religion of the majority of Irenchmen, 
and yet the existing government proscribed its worship and its morals. The truth 
is, therefore, that supposing Napoleon to have had in view, as he undoubtedly 
had, to restore the public exercise and freedom of the Catholic religion in France, 
he might be considered, as a public person, as the virtual representative of the 
people, justifiable in overthrowing the revolutionary government established with- 
in a few years by force, in order to allow the nation an opportunity of erecting 
one more in accordance with its faith. Certainly it is only on such extraordinary 
and exceptional grounds that his course could be justified, and on those grounds, 
if it were allowed that the existing government was radically vicious, at war with 
the best interests of society, destructive of morals and incompatible with religion— 
the principal ends of society —and that Bonaparte was in a situation from his 
popularity and his influence with the army, to give a reasonable probability of his 
being able to establish a better government, a moral and a Christian one, upon its 
ruins, it would be extravagant to say that he had not the right to do it. 

In saying this we give no countenance to the pretended right of insurrection, 
nor to the principle of private resistance against a legitimate government, which 
have been so unequivocally condemned by the Scriptures and by the Church, and 
which were so decisively reprobated by the Holy See, in respect to this very 
republican government of France, when Pius VI issued his brief exhorting the 
faithful in that country to evince their piety by submission to the very powers 
that oppressed them. Between insurrection and rebellion, and a step like that 
of Napoleon on the 18th Brumaire, there is an obvious difference — for he had 
become by his genius and victories, and by the weakness and divisions of the 
Directory, more powerful than the government; he did not so much overthrow 
the government, as he seized the reins from hands incapable of holding them; he 
rescued the nation from a chronic anarchy, the state from proximate dissolution; 
he saved France from evident disorganization, from fresh and imminent disorders, 
and from certain barbarism. How many hundreds, indeed, of holy martyrs,— 
priests, nuns, sacrificed by the demon of the Revolution, and whose blood was 
scarcely dry upon the scaffolds of France, nay, why shall we not say, a martyred 
king and princes, many a one, expiating with their costly blood the crimes of the 
monarchy, and purchasing with it the restoration of order and religion — promoted 
by their intercessions the triumph of the ambitious Napoleon, which was destined, 
in the providence of God, to restore that lost country to Christ! This, we are 
persuaded, is the true light in which to view the transactions of the epoch. The 
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infamies of the regency and of the reign of Louis XV had brought down the Divine 
yengeance upon the land, but the All-merciful had heard the cries, He had wit- 
nessed with a pitying eye the sufferings, of His people, and He was about to 
turn their captivity “ as a stream in the South.” 

The manner in which revolutions are brought about is very curious to the 
philosophical observer of events, or student of history. As you read the detailed 
accounts of each one, all seems a matter of accident, of coincidence, of surprise, 
orelse of ingenious scheming or successful audacity. A fortuitous combination 
of circumstances, or the craft, or the boldness joined with accurate calculation, of 
some individual, appears to have accomplished a result in itself improbable. But 
on a closer examination, while all these elements are still perceived to exist, and 
toenter effectively into the revolutionary process, a certain law becomes evident, 
overriding the schemes of the individual actors, and making their talent, their 
genius, their very faults, and the course of events no less, its instruments. There 
isa fixed and predetermined progression in the march of revolutions, which, while 
itdoes not interfere with the free will of the human agents, or dispense with their 
most passionate interest and most energetic activity, secures nevertheless the result 
with perfect certainty according to the will of Providence. Had Napoleon been 
a general officer in the confidence of Louis XVI in August, 1792, the course of 
the Revolution might have been, and (humanly speaking) would have been stayed. 
Asingle man, that is, of the right temper, in the right place, at the right juncture, 
could have rolled back the revolutionary torrent. But in fact, there was no such 
man ready, nor, according to the natural working of systems, could there have 
been. Instead of a Napoleon, Louis XVI had a Lafayette. The grandson and 
successor of the prince who had a Duce de Choiseul for his minister, and a Duc de 
Richelieu for his favorite, could not in the nature of things, be provided, just when 
he needed it, with a weapon of defence of that keen edge, that rude strength, that 
reliable temper, which Barras afterwards had put into his hands, at the right mo- 
ment, in the person of Bonaparte. Yet Barras was at least as weak as ever Louis 
XVI was pretended to be, and not fit to be mentioned in the same breath for good- 
ness. But Louis XVI, individually good and honest, represented the ancient 
monarchy, tottering under the weight of its crimes, and debilitated by its vices; 
Barras, corrupt and bad, represented the revolution, weary of its first excesses, but 
still victorious and determined, still full of energy and confidence, like a tyrant in 
the first hours of his short-lived triumph, rushing from the wine-cup and the 
voluptuous revel to quell in blood the first premature insurrection against his 
usurped authority. The Directory found a weapon, for its time had not yet come; 
but when its time came, as come of course it would some day, that weapon was 
surely and fatally turned upon itself. 

In the same way it is easy to account for the system of government now intro- 
duced by Napoleon, by ascribing its characteristic features to his arbitrary disposi- 
tion, his military notions, his despotic will. When you have united to these qual- 
ities of the chief agent of this change, the love of theory and the fanciful specula- 
tions of the pedantic Sieyés, you have explained, according to these reasoners, 
the formation of the constitution of the year VIII. That the natural disposition 
and the military ideas of Napoleon really controlled the organic dispositions of that 
constitution, and that the fanciful theory of Sieyés contributed the outline of its 
forms, is undeniable: but what cause or causes gave these individuals at this junc- 
ture so decisive an influence? A certain tendency to speculate and theorize upon 
governments, to form governments a priori, philosophically and rationally consti- 
tuted, was a characteristic of the French revolution. That revolution was indeed 
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a violent attempt to reconstruct political society upon a rationalistic basis —* upon 
reason,” as the phrase of time was— and chief among all the political rationalists 
was Sieyés. It is true that this political rationalism never did succeed in con- 
structing any thing; it was only efficient, terribly so, in destroying the time-honored 
forms which had grown up out of the wants of society, and which rested not on 
theory but proscription and usage ; and Sieyés, by his famous measure of dividing 
France into departments, was precisely the agent of the most successful blow that 
the revolution ever struck at the old system, carrying away all the provincial tribu- 
nals, states, jurisdictions, laws, codes, rights and customs, at one fell swoop, and 
substituting the simplicity of bureaucratic centralization for all the cumbrous guar- 
antees which the ancient organization had afforded to liberty. But such being one 
of the principal motive forces of the revolution, we naturally expect to see it mani- 
fested when the revolution takes its final form; the expectations of men, the force 
of prevalent ideas, render it inevitable that this theoretical side shall be represented 
at this time; and it is so, consequently, by the intervention of Sieyés, who con- 
tributes to the new constitution its highly artificial forms of procedure. At the 
same time, as the rationalistic triumph of Sieyés and his party had destroyed all 
the real counterpoises of the central power, as no real institution remained stand- 
ing in revolutionized France but the army, it was evident that the able and ener- 
getic and far-sighted chief of that army, in actual possession of the central power 
of the state, would not suffer the forms of the new constitution to embody a real 
opposition element. The revolution had another side besides its theoretical one; 
it really involved the political predominance of the masses; but as the masses can 
never predominate except by a leader who wields their power, because he knows 
how to organise it for victory, the political predominance of the masses contained 
the political omnipotence of that leader; this was the substance of the revolution, 
whose destiny was accomplished when, under the forms of a very artificial paper 
constitution, the leader of the revolutionary armies, the representative of the force 
of the organized masses, became absolute. 

The language of a historian who will not be suspected of favoring our view, 
may be quoted in support of it. 

«* With him (Bonaparte),”’ says M. Thiers,* “ had been associated two colleagues, 
Roger Ducos and Sieyés, both of whom had belonged to the Directory, and both 
been busily engaged in destroying that government which they despised. Sieyés, 
in particular, had been placed beside General Bonaparte, ‘because he was the second 
personage of the Republic. Author of the grandest and best conceptions of the 
French revolution, such as the union of the three orders, the division of France 
into departments, the institution of the national guard, Sieyés, destitute of elo- 
quence, had rivalled Mirabeau in the early days of the revolution, when oratory 
conferred more power than all the other qualifications; and now that universal 
war assigned the first place to military genius, Sieyés, who had never worn a 
sword, was almost the equal of General Bonaparte; so great is power of mind, 
even unaccompanied by the talents which render it useful or applicable. But 
now that it was necessary to lend a hand to business, Sieyés, who was indolent, 
peevish, obstinate in his ideas, irritated or upset by the slightest contradiction, 
could not long vie in influence with his young colleague, who was capable of 
working night and day, whom no contradiction ruffled, who was abrupt but not 
testy, who could win the good will of men when he pleased, and who, at any rate, 
when he neglected to do so, had always the alternative of carrying his point by foret. 


* Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire, Liv. I. 
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“There was, however, a task which was generally assigned to Sieyés — that of 
preparing the new constitution, which the provisional consuls were charged to di- 
gest, and to propose to France, without much delay. At this period people were 
still somewhat imbued with the ideas of the eighteenth century ; it was less gene- 
rally, but yet too much believed, that human institutions might be purely a work of 
mind, and that the constitution of a nation might spring ready-made from the brain 
of a legislator. Assuredly, if the French revolution must have had a Solon or 
a Lyeurgus, M. Sieyés was worthy of being so; but there is only one real legis- 
lator in modern times — that is, experience. This idea was not so common then 
as it is now-a-days, and it was universally agreed that M. Sieyés should be the 
author of the new constitution; this was hoped, this was said; it was asserted 
that he possessed one, which was the result of long meditation ; that it was a pro- 
found, an admirable production, and that, being now rid of the obstacles which 
the revolutionary passions threw in his way, he could bring it forward; that he 
would be the legislator, and General Bonaparte the administrator of the new 
government, and that between them they would render France powerful and 
happy. **** It was, therefore, agreed by common consent that Sieyes should pre- 
pare the constitution, and that General Bonaparte should govern. It was urgent, 
in fact, that some one should govern; for the state of the country, in all respects, 
was deplorable ; the disorder, moral and material, was at its height.” 

It is evident, we think, from this passage, that the two factors which combined 
in the result of the Consular government, were such as we have stated, viz: the 
theoretical or rationalistic idea of a government according to abstract conceptions, 
which had taken possession of the minds of men, which gave birth to the revolu- 
tion, which dictated its “‘ grandest and best’’—say, its most effective— measures, 
and which, in the permanent organization now to be adopted, must of necessity 
be satisfied ; and the necessity of a strong governing hand and brain to substitute 
unity for anarchy in the unlimited action of the popular power. These two ne- 
cessities were satisfied by the new constitution. It provided an elaborate clock- 
work of agencies, elective, legislative and administrative — a perfect and admirable 
piece of political mechanism ; and like a mechanism it was moved wholly by one 
foree, and did but transmit and register the power of that supreme will which was 
its mainspring. In short, in settling all practical questions there are two things 
necessary to be attended to: one is to satisfy the prevailing ideas, which may often, 
if not always, be done, by adopting forms in unison with them; the other is to 
satisfy real necessities, for which not forms, but realities are requisite. The ideas 
of that period required an ingenious political theory: its necessities demanded the 
substitution of unity for division; of power, for weakness in the state; of order, 
for anarchy ; of credit, for bankruptcy; of peace, for war; of reorganization, for 
dilapidation ; in a word, they demanded the man, who, by the force of his character, 
the resources of his genius, and the prestige of his name, could, in the seat of su- 
preme and nearly unchecked authority, confer all these benefits. 

There was one thing more that was required, and which was more necessary 
than any of these things, except as it included them. During the preceding ten 
years France had expended a prodigious amount of blood and treasure, had suf- 
fered incredible calamities, had perpetrated dreadful crimes for the sake of the revo- 
lution. Now the voice and heart of the nation did certainly require that all those 
sacrifices should not have been undergone in vain; that the real benefits of the 
tevolution should be conserved, and that the real conquests it had made should 
not be abandoned. It was impossible to return to the old illusion of the Bourbons, 
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that France was the patrimony of a family; the odious privileges of the nobility, 
the closing of careers to talent by unjust discriminations, could never be restored, 
The great principle of the national sovereignty, vindicated by so many glorious 
achievements on the field of battle, against the universal coalition of sovereigns, 
certainly could not be ceded. That hereditary descent might be the best rule for 
the transmission of the supreme power in the state, was admissible; it might be 
alleged that experience proved it in regard to great nations; but that it should be 
deemed an indefeasible title to the government of France, which must be held 
valid in spite of the morally unanimous determination of the French people to 
set it aside, the pride of France could not bear. It was necessary that even the 
government which should repair the faults and ravages of the revolution, and 
which should destroy its excesses, should still represent it; that the man who should 
close its career should be its child, and, as it were, its legitimate heir. All these con- 
siderations, which were of the most practical character, pointed to Bonaparte, whose 
unrivalled glory was identified with that of the revolutionary armies, and all whose 
astonishing victories had been gained in the name and for the flag of the Republie. 

In order, however, fully to understand the necessity of Bonaparte to France at 
that time, it would be requisite to go into the details of her situation, and to enu- 
merate the beneficial changes which he introduced into her affairs. Although our 
space does not allow us to do this fully, yet a rapid resumé will be almost indis 
pensable to appreciate his claims upon the French nation, to justify his course, (in 
its main outlines), and to make it evident, as it were, to sense, that no other regime 
at that time was possible. 

The military situation of the Republic is the first point that claims our attention. 
The power of defence, and the attitude of resistance towards external destructive 
agents, are the primary elements for estimating the life of any organic body; as to 
provide for them effectually is its primary necessity. This is a principle to whieh 
all nature and all history bear witness. Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
and the first maxim of government. If men were obedient to the law of God, 
simple justice would suffice without the state; but as they are not, God has insti- 
tuted government, which is society organized and armed for the preservation of 
justice, and government is at an end from the moment that it is unable, either by 
its own force or by combination with the force of its allies, to defend itself from 
aggression. France, at the fall of the Directory, was engaged in a war for her in- 
dependent existence and right of self-government, with what was called the 
second coalition. England, Austria, Portugal, Sardinia and the two Sicilies, with 
the lesser states of the Empire, were actively pressing her frontiers. Russia had 
withdrawn her forces from the coalition, but had not made peace with France or 
recognized the French Republic. She was at peace with Spain and Prussia, but 
they rendered her no assistance, and probably would rejoice in her downiall 
Her armies had been driven out of Italy, whither Bonaparte had formerly trans- 
ferred the seat of war, and compelled to retire behind the Rhine on the German 
frontier, by a victory of the Archduke Charles over their left wing. The con- 
manders of these armies were great generals, but their ability only extended to the 
maintenance of the war, which was exhausting the resources of the country; tt 
did not suffice to conquer a glorious and necessary peace. The army was neither 
paid, clothed nor fed; its sufferings from want of food and clothing caused it more 
losses, through sickness, death and desertion, than the sword of the enemy. In the 
army of Italy, (so called, although it occupied the territory of France), the me 
disbanded and took to brigandage for support; if the army of the Rhine was nd 
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reduced to such straits, it still inflicted on French territory all the evils of a country 
in possession of the enemy; and a soldiery in rags and without shoes thought itself 
happy to defeat starvation by levying systematic contributions on their own country- 
men. What supplies were gained from the government, were raised by forced 
purchases, for which worthless and utterly depreciated paper was given in pay- 
ment. At the same time a civil war, which the government could not quell, was 
raging like an obstinate local conflagration, in La Vendée and Brittany, in favor of 
the Catholic religion proscribed by the state, and of the exiled Bourbons. 

For, partly in consequence of the disorders of the revolution, partly of its bad 
maxims of taxation, partly from the destruction of credit and all foreign commerce, 
the neglect of agriculture, and the violent revolution in property — partly in conse- 
quence of the war itself, but chiefly from the inefficiency, corruption and inse- 
curity of the government, and the general practice of jobbing, carried to the most 
ruinous excess, the finances were in hopeless disorder; the vast resource of the 
national domains had been recklessly and unproductively squandered; and the 
nation was in a state of permanent bankruptcy, paying the interest of its debts 
only by certificates of arrearage; it had even been obliged to refuse its own bons in 
payment of taxes, which carried them, of course, to the lowest point of deprecia- 
tion. The government had ceased, for ten months, to pay its civil servants any 
thing: the pay of some divisions of the army had been withheld for a year and a 
half. This destitution was the real cause of the reverses of the French armies, 
and if it had continued must ultimately have destroyed them, as it was impossible, 
in the existing system of warfare, for armies without horses for the cavalry, with- 
out artillery, without ammunition, without supplies of any kind, to make head 
against troops backed by the immense resources of the coalition, and supplied 
with all these things. France, therefore, was on the eve of being conquered, of 
losing territory at any rate, unless her financial situation were retrieved, or at least 
of relapsing into barbarism, under the exhausting effects of an interminable war 
and her convulsive efforts to maintain it. 

It is needless to say that every sort of public improvement was at a stand-still, 
and every department of the administration in ruins. The canals, begun under 
the monarchy, were left to fill up; the roads became impassable, and were infested 
with banditti, whose outrageous robberies were perpetrated with perfect impunity 
on those whom necessity forced to travel: the lower population of the large towns, 
and especially of Paris, was only kept from rising in insurrection by the presence 
of a large armed foree. There were scarcely any schools; no colleges. The 
whole domain of civil rights was in utter confusion from the annihilation of the 
Provincial courts and laws, and the non-introduction of any new code or adequate 
judicial establishments in their place. All these ills were rendered incurable by a 
circumstance that often obtains in republics, when no one dares to point out the 
true remedy of so many evils, in reconstituting that unity and independence of the 
public authority, without which it is not possible to consult comprehensively for 
the public good, or to execute what has been determined. 

The crowning evil of the state, indeed, was its constitution. The French re- 
publicans had not, like the wise founders of our own government, drawn their 
political principles from the great store-house of practical experience. The consti- 
tution of France, at the accession of Napoleon to power, was an improvement on 
that which preceded it, and which the Reign of Terror had rendered odious, but 
it was essentially defective. It was not, and never could be, a working constitu- 
tion. It had two legislative bodies, the council of Ancients and that of Five Hun- 

38 Vor. Ih, — No. 5. 
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dred, but their elements were too nearly the same. They differed in little else but 
the age of eligibility ; forty being required for the Ancients, and thirty for the lower 
house; of which it may be said that the first was too low, and the second too 
high, a qualification to create a real difference ; if it were ever good policy to collect 
all the “old fogies”? into one assembly, and all the young progressives into an- 
other. But the great and radical vice of the scheme was its placing the executive 
power in the hands of five equal chiefs, called Directors, who partly divided be- 
tween them the functions, and partly discharged them in alternate succession. 
There was no practical means of obtaining unity between the executive and legis- 
lative powers, and the executive itself was not a unit. Responsibility was divided, 
which might easily have led to tyranny. A supreme council of Five (had they a 
mutual understanding) might be no less formidable than a supreme council of Ten. 
The directorial government was, in fact, both tyrannical and weak. It was violent, 
but not vigorous ; and at the last, the hatred of the people, the contempt of the army, 
and the corruption and peculation of its own members, had entirely demoralized it. 

The first step of the Consular government was the resumption of power in one 
hand. There were three nominal Consuls, indeed, but from the very first, Bona- 
parte assumed and maintained the dictatorship, and when the constitution was 
promulgated, the executive power was by it formally concentrated in his hands. 
The First Consul had the command of the army and navy; he could declare war and 
make peace; he appointed all the officers of the executive branch of the gover- 
ment throughout the country, as well as the judges, who, like ours, were ire- 
moveable. By the aid of a Council of State, appointed by him, he devised and 
proposed all laws, which, being discussed by a body called the Tribunate, and 
argued before a Legislative Body, who voted in silence, upon the approvat of the last 
became law. A higher body, called the Senate, possessed the power of pro- 
nouncing the laws so passed, unconstitutional. This scheme had its defects, 
springing from its theoretical character, but those defects were neutralized by the 
predominance of the First Consul, which, while it did not prevent every project 
being discussed, and its wisdom as well as popularity being tested by several 
votes, secured, nevertheless, unity and vigor. The term of office for the First 
Consul was ten years, which was afterwards extended, for General Bonaparte, to 
his natural life, with the power of naming his successor. It is evident that here 
we have restored at once to France all the essential characteristics of a strong 
monarchy. The power of the First Consul was, indeed, excessive, but it was s0, 
because the Revolution had destroyed every counterpoise to the physical force of 
the nation, whence he who wielded that force for the common safety, must needs 
be absolute. The problem of liberty is to discover how the majority may be 
peacefully and effectually resisted, when it is unwise or unjust. 

This, then, was the first benefit which the genius and force of character of 
Napoleon conferred upon France — a benefit which rendered all others possible. 

Accordingly, he iramediately took measures to restore the finances to a healthy 
state. Without laying any new taxes, merely by securing regularity of payment, 
by checking the abominable jobbing and peculation of the agents, and by the 
confidence he inspired, which enabled him to effect a moderate loan to meet the 
most urgent necessities, he so far improved the fiscal affairs that, in the first year, 
the state paid its creditors their dividends in eash. Two-thirds of the debt, repudi- 
ated by the Directory, was inscribed on the Great Book at an advance on its real 
value, which was almost nothing; the Bank of France was erected, and, by the 
wise self-denial of the government, was placed immediately in high credit, which 
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> but enabled it to render, as it has done ever since, the most important services, in the 
wer collection and disbursement of the revenue. The military chests were filled again; 
1 too the payment of the civil and military services was resumed ; clothing, accoutre- 
sleet ments, ammunition, horses, arms and every thing necessary to replace them in an 
) an- effective condition, were forwarded to the armies. 

ntive Such was the confidence inspired by General Bonaparte, and such the salutary 
| be- terror of his name in checking disorder, that he was able to withdraw nearly all 
sion. the forces which the Directory had kept about Paris, to keep it in subjection, and 
egis- leaving only about 2,500 men in that city, he concentred upon the insurgent pro- 


ided, vinces of La Vendée and Brittany, about 60,000 troops, which, added to the 
ey a hopelessness of contending with the conqueror of Italy and Egypt, and the pro- 


Ten. mise of a toleration and restoration of religion, compelled or induced the royalist 
lent, chiefs to lay down their arms, and freed France from the drain and the disgrace of 
rmy, the civil war. The pacification of Vendée and Brittany effected, the élite of the 
ad it. same troops were immediately marched across the whole breadth of France to 
one form the army of reserve, by which Bonaparte meant to restore the fortunes of the 
ona- war. Concealing his movements and his designs with unequalled skill, he as- 
Was sembled 60,000 men in the heart of Switzerland, and, with a daring and a covrage 
nds. that threw the achievements of Hannibal into the shade, transferred an effective 
and two-thirds of this force, with all its cavalry, artillery and baggage, across the 
rern- Alps, threw himself in the rear of an Austrian army of 120,000 men, and gained, 


isre- on the 14th of June, the famous battle of Marengo, which put the French in 
and possession of Piedmont and Lombardy, gained a suspension of hostilities, and 


and [| ultimately the surrender of Mantua. The campaign of the next winter, not so 
» last brilliant, because carried on by generals inferior to Napoleon, but in which Moreau 
pro- gained the important battle of Hohenlinden, obliged Austria to sue for peace, dis- 
ects, solved the coalition, and obtained for France the boundary of the Rhine, with .a 
the virtual supremacy in Italy, in the treaty of Lunéville. France, which we have 
oject contemplated but fifteen months previous, on the verge of dissolution, is raised to 
veral the first position in Europe. 

First In the meantime the efforts of this organizing genius have begun to restore the 
e, to roads of France, to open its canals, to render travel and commerce secure by the 
here suppression of brigandage. Bridges are built over the Seine to unite the different 
rong quarters of the capital; a great military road is constructing over the Simplon to 
$ $0, facilitate the communication with Italy. To a commission of eminent lawyers 


ce of was confided the task of digesting and compiling that celebrated code, which first 
eeds under the name of the Code Frangaise, and then under that of the Code JVapoleon, 
y be was to guard the rights of a third of Europe; and the result of their labors was 
already submitted to the council of State. Three months later, in the language of 
r of M. Thiers, “France, at peace with the continent, engaged in a frank and sincere 


le. negotiation with England, was about to obtain, for the first time in ten years, a 
thy general peace on land, and at sea. The condition of this general peace, admitted 
ient, by all the contracting parties, was the preservation of our brilliant conquests.” 


the Moreover, these results were due as much to the wisdom and moderation of the 
t the First Consul, as to his genius for war and empire. He had never missed a point 


peat, in negotiation ; he had conciliated the esteem and respect of the world. And to crown 
judi. all, as a pledge of the blessing of Heaven, to show for what cause he had been 
real raised up by Providence, he was about to effect the restoration of religion in France 


y the by a concordat with the Holy See. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











RESOURCES OF I[RELAND.* 


WE confess to a great prejudice in favor of any course which we find in con- 
formity with the ancient or Brehon laws; for on the coolest and most impartial 
consideration of our history, we feel perfectly satisfied that under them our lands 
were cultivated to the highest hill-tops—our mines worked to an extent of which, 
those, who have not carefully looked into the question, have no conception—our 
fisheries were followed as a source of national wealth and power, next only in 
importance to our agriculture, our imports (free imports) of all the conveniences 
and luxuries of life were in full proportion to the market prepared for them by this 
development of our natural resources, and that there is no exaggeration in the 
description of the country by the Italian poet of the tenth century, quoted by 
O’ Halloran. 


*¢Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 
By nature blessed, and Scotia is her name 
Enrolled in books. Exhaustless is her store 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore: 
Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 
With gems her waters and her air with health, 
Her waving furrows yield with bending corn, 
And arts and arms her envied sons adorn.”’ 


It is quite clear that under them we had no periodical famines. It will be seen 
from what Adam Smith says, that we can have no manufactpres till our farmers 
have a surplus produce beyond what is necessary for their maintenance and em- 
ployment, and they cannot have that surplus except by accident, and for a short 
time, so long as they are the tenants at will of other people, who, when they find 
them in possession of the surplus, can appropriate it to themselves, and make 
them work for their bare maintenance, or in their caprice clear them off altogether. 
It is plain as any proposition in mathematics that we cannot succeed in manufac- 
tures, or even maintain ourselves in our present numbers and position, but must 
gradually disappear by emigration and decay, till not one of us remains unless 
we can get some employment, the surplus produce of which we may certainly 
call our own, and which no man or body of men can take from us. The absolute 
necessity of such a surplus to national prosperity, is demonstrated by Adam Smith 
in this fashion: 

The demand for those who live by wages cannot increase but in proportion to 
the increase of funds which are destined to the payment of wages. These funds 
are of two kinds: first, the revenue which is over and above what is necessary for 
the maintenance, and secondly, the stock which is over and above what is neces- 
sary for the employment of their masters. When the landlord accumulant, or 
monied man, has a greater revenue than what he judges sufficient to maintain his 
own family, he employs either the whole or a part of the surplus in maintaining 
one or more menial servants. Increase this surplus and he will naturally increase 
the number of those servants. When an independent workman, such as a wea- 
ver, or shoemaker, has got more stock than what is sufficient to purchase the 
materials of his own work, and to maintain himself till he can dispose of it, he 
naturally employs one or more journeymen with the surplus, in order to make a 


* We extract this article from a much more lengthy one in the April number of the 
Dublin Review, which those interested in the subject would do well to consult. 
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profit by their work. Increase this surplus, and he will naturally increase the 
number of his journeymen. 

“The demand for those who live by wages, necessarily increases with the in- 
crease of the revenue and stock of every country, and cannot possibly increase 
without it. ‘The increase of revenue and stock is the increase of national wealth. 
The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, naturally increases with the 
increase of national wealth, and cannot possibly without. It is not the actual 

tness of national wealth, but its continual increase, which occasions a rise in 
the wages of labor. It is not, accordingly, in the richest countries, but in the 
most thriving, or in those which are growing rich the fastest, that the wages of 
labor are highest. England is certainly in the present times a much richer country 
than any part of North America. The wages of labor, however, are much higher 
in North America than in any part of England........ But though North 
America is not yet so rich as England, it is much more thriving, and advancing 
with much greater rapidity to the further acquisition of riches. The most decisive 
mark of the prosperity of any country is the increase of the number of its inhabi- 
tants.’ — B. 1. c. 8. 

From all this it is clear that without a surplus produce we cannot maintain 
laborers, and without laborers we cannot have manufacturers. Next, therefore, in 
importance to the food question, and inseparably connected with it, comes the 
labor question. 

Ours is an odd and sad lot. Land and labor are the two great elements of 
national wealth. The land we keep waste, and the labor we not only give away 
for nothing, but go to expense in sending it as far as possible from us to the 
most distant parts of the earth. Has it ever occurred to you, gentle reader, tu 
consider as a cold blooded political economist the value in ready money of our 
losses in this way ? 

Man is the most costly and valuable article that can be raised, and the increase 
or decrease of the numbers raised and kept, is the most certain mark of national 
prosperity or decay. No state can be more wretched than that of a country which 
has its supply of food ‘so nicely adjusted to it, that it must raise a certain amount 
of inhabitants up to the stage of adults or laborers, and then must part with or 
give them away for nothing, or send them away at great expense for fear of their 
starving. Every adult whom we send or force away, or starve to death, represents 
aloss to society compounded of the value of the amount of “ surplus produce,” 
clothes, food, fire, &c., and time and labor expended in rearing and educating him, 
and of the value his labor would prove to society, were it so constituted, as to be 
able to maintain and employ him profitably. An author skilled in these matters 
says ; — 

“The necessary maintenance of four children, it is supposed, may be nearly 
equal to that of one man. The labor of an able bodied slave, the same author 
adds, is computed to be worth double his maintenance; and that of the meanest 
laborer, he thinks, cannot be worth less than that of an able bodied slave.” — 
Wealth of Nations, B. i. c. 8. 

The Anglo-Saxons, when they sold each other, seemed to have thought a slave 
equal in value to four oxen, for the tolls in Lewes market were in this proportion. 
The Americans, who are now in the habit of dealing in human flesh, estimate every 
adult arriving on their shores as worth 1,000 dollars, or £208 6s. 8d. in the current 
coin of the realm of England. Our adults must be more valuable than those of 
most other countries, for it has been found, Sir Robert Kane tells us, by actual ex- 
periments at the Universities of Edinburgh and Brussels, weighing them, mea- 
suring them, and making them pull at a spring dynamometer, or “strength 
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measure,” that of the four races, English, Scotch, Belgians, and Irish, the last are 
the tallest, strongest and heaviest.* 

It is not more than two centuries since the garrisons and select parties of the 
inhabitants of Wexford and Drogheda, were sold to the West Indian Planters, and 
English cavaliers were sold in market overt in London to the Guinea merchants, 
Until afier the American war, kidnapping for the plantations was a profitable and 
respectable branch of commerce even in England, and more especially in Bristo]— 
just as till more recently the slave trade itself was. What are the great conquer. 
ors of the world but wholesale kidnappers? They put themselves to very great 
expense, risk, and trouble, in order, as Nimrods, to hunt down men and makea 
profit out of them by means of conscriptions, forced labor, customs, excise, tithes, 
taxes, rent, &c., not as squatters, to claim uninhabited wastes. Russia would not 
now be involving Europe in a war for Wallachia and Moldavia, if those countries 
were wild wastes. It is the human animals upon them that have given them 
such value in her eyes, and yet these do not exceed in number the crowds we 
have forced into exile or starved to death within the last ten years. 

If we had been able to sell our “ surplus” population for our own profit, they 
would have fetched their value like any other commodity upon some such estimate 
as we have suggested. Indeed, if the system of buying and selling white men 
had continued, we should be scarcely in the condition we are in, for the value of 
the article would be then a known and plainly appreciable quantity, and if we 
were obliged to rear and give gratis to England and her colonies men and women, 
the exaction would soon produce between the two islands the same sort of feeling 
which the Lagenian tribute of well-fed oxen, formerly produced between Leinster 
and Munster. There are two or three of the United States that produce nothing 
for export but laborers, and if those States had been by some violent or subtle pro- 
cess forced. to give them away for nothing, they would have been long since ruined. 
They are not in this condition; they get in exchange for the human cattle they 
send away their value in money, or money’s worth, which serves to replenish the 
land with the conveniences and luxuries it requires, to work the mines, make 
roads, canals, and harbors, promote manufactures, and otherwise supply the wants 
of the society, and not permit it to be exhausted by the continual giving away of 
its most valuable and costly products without obtaining an equivalent. Ireland is 
* the breeding state” of the British Union, but does not get the money price of 
its exported laborers. 

You were shocked, no doubt, at Swift’s proposition, that our poor should fatten 
and sell their “ surplus children ”’ at a year old as food for the landlords and “ bet- 
ter classes,” on the ground that it would not pay to rear them to the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, and sell them to the Plantations, as their food and “rags” in the 
meantime would cost more than they would sell for. The folly of rearing them 
and giving them away, never occurred to him. As an Economist, he was quite 
right. It would be better for the people, so far as national economical interests are 
concerned, not to have any children, or to pay their rent with them as the Dean 
suggests, than to rear them and give them away to England or America. 

It is so long since we have had any dealings as buyers of human flesh, that this 
view is apt to shock and startle us. While we are managing our own affairs, we 
were importing laborers from England; since England has had the trouble of man- 
aging our affairs for us, we have been exporting laborers to England: in short, 


* Industrial Resources, p. 401. 
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the balance of trade has turned against us. Ours was the dearest labor market in 
western Europe; it is the cheapest. - 

Adam Smith shows that the colonies of Greece prospered in Italy, France, 
Sicily, Asia Minor, merely by having plenty of good land, and liberty to cultivate 
itfor their own benefit. The colonies of Carthage were also very prosperous, and 
for the same reason. No dispassionate man, on calmly weighing the evidence, 
can have a doubt that the Milesian colony here was of Carthaginian origin. That 
the Carthaginians were pre-eminent in agriculture, is proved by the fact of the 
Roman Senate translating and publishing, for the use of the people, twenty-eight 
books presented by them on that subject. Their great attention to mines and fish- 
eries is matter of historical notoriety. From the earliest period of our annals, 
since the landing of the Milesians, we appear to have paid great attention to the 
cultivation of our lands, working of our mines and fisheries, our rivers and seas, 
and to have had a large foreign trade, and from the beginning of the Christian era 
to have had a large importation of slaves, which last cireumstance shows that this 
was then the most thriving state on the western coast of Europe, inasmuch as it 
was the dearest market for labor; for slaves, like other articles of commerce, were 
then, as now, “‘ bought in the cheapest, and sold in the dearest market.” 

Historians differ as to whether it was from Scotland or France St. Patrick was 
first brought to us as a slave, so that from the frequency of this traffic from those 
two countries, it is plain that Jabor was more valuable here than there at least, and 
that consequently we were in a more thriving condition. Ourimportation of slaves 
from England is a matter of historical notoriety. We shall content ourselves with 
two authorities,—Dr. Lingard, the advocate of the Anglo-Saxons, and Gerald, the 
Welshman, the court scribe of the Normans, and reviler of all our institutions. 
Dr. Lingard says: 

“ Before I conclude this subject, it is proper to add that the sale and purchase of 
slaves publicly prevailed during the whole of the Anglo Saxon period. These 
unhappy men are sold like cattle in the market, and there is reason to believe that 
aslave was usually estimated at four times the price of an ox.* To the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves no impediment had ever been opposed: the export of native 
slaves was forbidden under severe penalties. But habit and the pursuit of gain 
had taught the Northumbrians to bid defiance to all the efforts of the legislature. 
Like the savages of Africa they are said to have carried off not only their own 
countrymen, but even their friends and relatives, and to have sold them as slaves 
in the ports of the continent. The men of Bristol were the last to abandon this 
nefarious traffic. Their agents travelled into every part of the country: they were 
instructed to give the highest price for females in a state of pregnancy, and the slave- 
ships regularly sailed from that port to Ireland, where they were sure of a ready and 
a profitable market.””— History of England, Vol. i. p. 351. - 

This traffic did not cease with the Norman conquest; it continued till the Nor- 
mans came here. Strongbow landed in 1170, and in 1171, the council of Armagh, 
regarding our buying and keeping English slaves as a national sin, decreed, amongst 
other things, that all the English slaves in the island should be at once manumitted. 
Giraldus Cambrensis thus narrates the circumstance, and we translate the passage 
as literally, baldly, and plainly as we possibly can: 

“These things being completed, the clergy of all Ireland being convoked at 
Armagh, and having treated and deliberated a long time about the arrival of the 
strangers in the Island; at length, the common opinion of all settled into this, to 
wit: that for the sins of their people, and especially because they had been long 


*The toll in market of Lewes was one penny for the sale of an ox: four pennies for 
that of a slave.”°— Domesday. 
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accustomed to buy the English everywhere, as well from merchants as from rob. 
bers and pirates, and to reduce them to slavery, this disadvantage happened 
them by the censure of the Divine vengeance, that they themselves should now 
be in turn reduced to slavery by the same nation. For the people of the English, 
while their kingdom was yet independent, by the common voice of the nation, had 
been accustomed to expose to sale their children, and before they would suffer any 
want or hunger, to sell into Ireland their own very sons and relations; whence it 
can be probably believed that as the sellers formerly, so now the buyers deseryed 
the yoke of slavery by so enormous a crime. It was decreed,”’ &c. 

Since that time the balance of trade in this respect has been against us. Our 
Norman masters at once very naturally, and properly, set about making us pm 
duce for their consumption. Of course they would not have come here except to 
make a profit by us. It is quite ludicrous for us to be angry about it. If they 
acted otherwise, they would have been violating all the laws of trade and nature, 
The effect of their little arrangements was simply this: We were before produe- 
ing for our own benefit— and we were now made to produce for their benefit. 
We were to go on producing, but the “ surplus” we were not to keep ourselves 
as before, but to hand over to them, to consume for us. We were to be the pr- 
ducers, and they the consumers. We were to be the laborers, and they the over- 
seers of the estate; or if the reader does not like that phraseology, we were to 
work on, and they were to rule us, guide us, teach us their theology, (it was they 
introduced Tithes here), &c., and in exchange for these mental superfluities, were 
to take out of the bulk of our material superfluities what they considered a fair 
equivalent. The immediate effect was that we had no longer a surplus of food or 
a surplus of stock, and consequently the demand for labor ceased, and with it the 
import of laborers — and as we were obliged to send to England that surplus por- 
tion of food and of stock which would have fed and employed an increasing popu- 
lation at home, we were obliged to send this “ surplus ”’ population after the “sur- 
plus” food and stock. And thus you will find, from the arrival of the Normans, 
a continual drain of population from this island to England. As, until the reign 
of James I, these admirable arrangements were confined to a small portion of the 
island, so this drain was proportionately inconsiderable. In that reign it became 
so great as to attract the attention of contemporary writers, and especially of his 
attorney-general here, Sir J. Davis, who says that one particular portion of the 
system up to that time pursued would have destroyed the very kingdom of Beel- 
zebub if it had been practised there as long as it had been here. Since that period, 
and more especially since the Revolution, when the jealousy of English traders 
forbid us to manufacture our raw materials, this exhaustive process has been 
actively at work, and we have been sending to England the surplus produce which 
should feed and employ at home an increasing population, and promote manufac- 
tures and commerce, and of necessity sending after it the surplus laborers whom it 
would have so fed and employed. Just fancy for a moment to what a height of 
power, prosperity, and greatness this island might have been brought if the mil 
lions thus driven out in sorrow and suffering had been detained at home to “ increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth,”’ and to develope its resources for their own 
good and that of the empire. Or rather lay aside all fancies, and “ calculate ” like 
a Yankee: —We have lost since the famine upwards of 3,000,000 of people by 
emigration or premature death through want of food or the other necessaries of 
life. Take 2,000,000 as adults, throwing in the other million to make certain of 
having your calculation within the mark, and you have, on the American estimate 
of 1,000 dollars per head, a clear loss to society in this island of £400,000,000 ster- 
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ling, — just as much as would buy up the whole land of the country at forty 
years’ purchase, — the annual rental, which was some years ago £12,000,000, 
being now, it is computed, only £10,000,000. 

Our people have been led into their odd notions about population by the writers 
of the country, in whose favour the balance of the trade is running. But these 
will soon confess its silliness. So long as the drain from this country was just 
sufficient to fill up the voids in the labor markets of England or her colomes, the 
system was all right — the very perfection of political devices; but when it goes 
beyond that extent, and adds to the strength, and wealth, and power of rival states, 
such as America, it becomes a loss to the empire, and requires to be repressed, and 
we now and hereby undertake to foretell that before two years more shall have 
passed over us, the country will be filled with Jeremiads on the subject. 

If we want to succeed in manufactures, we must check this drain. Otherwise, 
we cannot have a cheaper supply of labor than England; for, strange as it may 
appear, Sir Robert Kane, who has thoroughly investigated the subject, says: 
“Whether for manufacturing industry in general, labor (skilled and unskilled) is 
cheaper here, is not capable of receiving a decided answer.”— p. 402. 

This system we cannot check till we secure to the people an employment, in 
which some part of their earnings shall be certainly and permanently their own — 
until they have sure standing-room on the soil, and until they are so comfortable, 
that they shall have good houses over them, and plenty to eat, drink, and wear, 
and a “ surplus,” or something to spare, until, in fact, the farmer can be described 
again as one 

“* Who eats his own ham, his own chicken, and lamb, 
Who shears his own fleece and who wears it.” 


For this is the natural origin of “ the greatest and most profitable commodity of 
this kingdom,” as the woollen trade is described in the memorable 10 W. 3, c. 10. 
It is ludicrous to think of setting up manufactures for a home market of beggars. 

A full development of all the natural resources of the land is essential to cheap- 
ness. All the statutes restricting its alienation should be therefore abolished. It 
should be made easily saleable as in the United States, for public taxes or private 
debts. The Crown lands should be sold or let in perpetuity on corn rents. The 
perpetuity of tenure conceded to the immediate tenants of church and college 
lands should be conceded also to the occupying tenants. Other Corporation lands 
should be dealt with in like manner. All the statutes imposing duties on Beet-root 
sugar— on the conversion of corn, or fruit, or vegetables into spirit, malt, or any- 
thing else, which chemical ingenuity may devise, or prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco, or otherwise howsoever restricting the industry of the agriculturist, should 
be abolished, and in lieu of these a uniform land tax should be imposed on all 
lands, with a summary power of sale for non-payment, so as to force our wastes 
into profitable cultivation. The protective duties on manufactures should be abol- 
ished, so that the farmer may be as free as the manufacturer to buy in the cheap- 
est market. As production is at least as important to society as barter, tillage 
should be as free as trade, and the tiller as secure of enjoying the fruits of his 
industry as any other producer. In short, if you can, abolish Excise and Cus- 
oms and all the special contrivances devised since 1172 for depriving industry of 
its freedom of production and exchange, and the fruit of its labor. By reverting, 
as far as we conveniently can, to the policy pursued up to that period, we may so 
alter the relative condition of the two countries that Englishmen may again send 

39 Vou. II.—No. 5. 
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their children to labor here, “ before they should suffer any want or hunger at home; 
at the least we shall be able to secure that plenty and cheapness of all necessaries of 
life and materials of manufacture, which so alarmed our English rivals in 1698, 
and thus supply the only certain element of commercial success — and raise this 
island from being the Pariah of the nations to the condition in which it was for 
ages, the most thriving state in Western Europe, and keep our people happy, 
comfortable, and independent at home, instead of sending them to wander over the 
earth, pennyless, homeless, friendless, beggars, and outcasts, the scoff and scom 
of the world. 





Review of Current Literature. 


1. Triacs or a Minp in its procress To Catuouicism. By Levi Silliman Ives, D. D. 

Boston: Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Auruoven we have not received from the publisher a copy of the American edition 
of this book, the interest we take in its circulation induces us to depart from our rule of 
noticing only books so sent. Quite apart from the personal regard we feel for the 
author, and the Sympathy excited by his generous sacrifices, the ‘* Trials of a Mind” 
is deeply interesting to us as containing the only delineation we have seen of the mental 
process of conversion in the American off-shoot of the Puseyite movement. The lite- 
rature of these changes ought to be collected, collated, and reviewed: we believe it would 
reflect great honor on the patience, the diligent and learned research, the close reasoning, 
the moral fairness, the sincerity and love of truth, the humility and self-denial of the 
parties converted. It would abundantly illustrate the saying that ‘* God is a rewarder 
to them that seek him.’’ Father Hewitt’s eloquent tract, ‘* Reasons for submitting to the 
Holy See,’”’ and Mr. Major’s ‘* Reasons for acknowledging the Authority of the Holy 
See of Rome,’’ would belong to the list, to which the work of Dr. Ives is the last, most 
widely read, and every way most important contribution. We are opposed to ‘ mak- 
ing capital,’’ as it is called, of conversions to the faith, but, in a higher point of view, 
the triumphs of divine grace over the deep blindness of the intellect and the rooted ob- 
stinacy of the will, implied in these cases, merit to be studied and exposed for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful and the guidance as well as stimulus of those yet in the bondage of 
error. 

The book of Dr. Ives shows how irrefragable is the chain of argument by which an 
intelligent Anglican is led to embrace the Catholic faith. As the Catholic Miscellany ob- 
serves, with striking truth, the Episcopal church, ‘‘ in her contests with her sister de- 
nominations, follows a line of argument which commends itself to the good sense of 
mankind by its simplicity, its clearness and its conclusiveness.’’ Trained in that argu- 
ment, when the honest Episcopalian minister begins to apply it to the controversy with 
what at first he calls ‘* Romanism,”’ the result is certain. 


2. Tue Cuirtron Tracts, by the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. New York: 

Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1854. 4 vols. 18mo. 

Tuere are thirty-seven in all of these well-known tracts. If we were to define them, 
we should say that they were the application of common sense, and a little historical 
knowledge, to the more vulgar prejudices and traditions of Protestantism: — common 
sense to its prejudices; historical knowledge to its traditions; showing that its prejudices 
are unreasortable, and its traditions false. The style is excellent, though it is that of 
a peculiar English school. The Clifton Tracts are the children of the Oxford Tracts, in 
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that respect, and perhaps also in their general plan and conception; but they are vastly 


mn more cheerful, more natural, more unconstrained; their thought and their sentiment have 
308 come out into open daylight — have quitted leading-strings and go-carts — gaining the 

Bj free-born, generous, liberal allure of Catholic faith and love. If the Protestants had 
this such a series of tracts, all the pious and well-to-do of them would keep packets to dis- 
for tribute; societies would be formed, to supply every family in the land with one, 
py, monthly; their colporteurs would bear them to the remotest districts; the bound volumes 
‘the would be in every library; for the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
‘Orn than the children of light. 


3. SHont AND Famitiar ANSWERS TO THE OBJECTIONS MOST COMMONLY RAISED AGAINST 
Rericion. From the French of the Abbe de Ségur. London: Richardson and Son. 
1854. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Transtations from this work appeared in last year’s Metropolitan, so that it is 
known to many of our readers. Our publishers inform us that they have it in press 
and that it will appear before our next issue. ‘* There reigns in all the book,”’ says the 
Bibliographie Catholique, ‘‘ a delicious simplicity and unction; whoever opens it, wishes 
to continue its perusal, and its charming pages shed a soft light which scatters shadows, 
D. causes difficulties to vanish, destroys prejudices, restores rectitude to the judgment, to 
truth its place, to religion its benefits and its splendor. Nothing can be more simply 
written, to be sure, but also nothing can be more touching, more natural, more loyal, 


le of more straight-forward, more persuasive. It is a discourse without pompous prepara- 
the tion, but full of fuscination.”? The book has had an immense success in France: one 
nd” hundred thousand copies are said to have been sold. The English translation in our 
ntal heading, hardly, we think, does justice to the original, in some points at least, and we 
lite- learn that the publishers will have it retouched. . 
ould 4. Scamwr’s Taxes. Illustrated. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 24mo. 5 vols. 
3 Tue reputation of these tales dispenses us from saying much about them. Every 
prea one knows, too, that Dunigan & Brother gave us, in their edition, the prettiest, and 
ee most elegantly illustrated children’s books which the whole book-market offers. What 
loly had been said in praise of these volumes in this respect, is less than they deserve; and 
hae the enterprize is the more creditable to us all, because the so graceful designs are by an 
“> American artist. Chapman has not the high artistic power of Darley, doubtless, but 
hain he is always graceful, always appropriate. That Schmidt’s Tales leave something to be 
we desired by the Catholic is undeniable, but there are respects in which they are models. 
difi- 5. Erupes sur de nouveaux documents historiques empruntées a l’ouvrage récemment 
re of découvert des PutLosopHuMeENA, et relatifs aux commencements du Christianisme et 
en particulier de l’"Eglise de Rome. Par M. l’Abbé Cruice. Chanoine honoraire de 
i on Paris, Supérieur de l’ecole des hautes études ecclesiastiques des Carmes, Docteur és 
i lettres. Librairie Catholique de Perisse Fréres. Paris. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
+ It is well known that M. Mynoides Mynas discovered, in a Greek convent, among 
alt other MSS., that of the so-called Philosophumena, which had been buried there for cen- 
rgu- turies, and that this learned hellenist, who was employed by the government of Louis 
with Philippe, brought it to Paris, where it was deposited in the Royal (now Imperial) Li- 
brary. By the care of the learned , Miller, and in consequence of his happy mistake in 
attributing it to Origen, the work was printed at Oxford in 1851, to the astonishment 
aie and delight of the learned, who, however, soon proved that it was erroneously attributed 
to the great catechist of Alexandria. But presently the discovery in it of passages re- 
ame flecting severely upon a sainted Pope, Callistus, made the work the starting point of a 
ical keen controversy. In giving up the theory which attributed the authorship to Origen, it 
asia was desired, particularly to render the censure of St. Callistus effective, to assign it a re- 
fices spectable source. Saint Hippolytus was designated, Jacobi (in Germany) advanced 
at of this opinion, which the Chevalier Bunsen, anxious to make capital for that**‘ church of 
ain the future’? to be identified (according to the wish of the Arnoldites in England) with 
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the all-controlling State, maintained in a formal treatise that made a great deal of noise, watcl 
Dr. Wordsworth, a learned Anglican of another school, author of an exposition of the bless 
Apocalypse, in the sense of his sect, very ‘‘ damaging ”’ to the church of Rome, took tise a 
the same view in an octavo volume, published in 1853, and which also made a consider- a Ro 
able sensation. The thesis of these authors was received with triumph by their co- positi 
religionists, as furnishing a clear argument against the pretensions of the Church of tion « 
Rome, and the reverberation of these peans reached even across the Atlantic. Whata is at 
consolation, indeed, (as our author observes), for their souls, to hear a martyr, a bishop macy 
and a doctor of the primitive church, protest against the authority of the Holy See, Doct 
despise its infallibility, and thus justify the mental independence and the revolt of the furth 
Reformers of the XVIth century, and their numerous disciples ! age 0 
These claims, and thé treatise itself, were learnedly examined in the Dublin Review, expe 
and various other periodicals, Protestant as well as Catholic, but perhaps not quite satis- thou; 
factorily. The present work discusses both at great length, and certainly appears to de- 
termine as well the authenticity as the value of the Philosophumena. It is divided into 6. F 
two parts. In the first, the author analyzes the Philosophumena, examines and refutes or 
the opinion which ascribes it to Origen, or to Saint Hippolytus ; refutes Jacobi, Bunsen N 
and Wordsworth ; proves that Theodoret was acquainted with the work, but probably T 
was ignorant of the author, and discusses the opinions which attribute it to Tertullian, mor 
and to a heretic named Caius. The conclusions at which he arrives are, that against with 
the opinions which assign the work to Origen, or to Hippolytus, there are numerous out | 
and sure reasons, but strong conjectures in favor of those whieh ascribe it either to Ter- had 
tullian or the heresiarch Caius. M. Cruice considers that the work is a clear compila- and 
tion, not worthy of being assigned to an original mind, not even to that of Tertullian, jour 
but that this want of originality renders it more interesting and valuable. ‘* It is not,” 1818 
he says, ‘‘ a’single theologian, a single philosopher, that here captivates our attention ; out 
the poets, the philosophers, all the heretics, of the first ages pass before us, and make It 
us acquainted, by long extracts, with works of which we possessed only the names.” chas 
If neither Tertullian nor Caius was the author, (both heretics), it would appear to have mor 
been composed at all events by some one who “had adopted the religious opinions, the does 
philosophical method and the private hatreds’’ of the former. It is needless to observe whi 
that its testimony against St. Callistus, so much vaunted, is worthless. Every now and was 
then, in fact, is made some wonderful discovery that annihilates at one blow all the fror 
arrogant pretensions of the Roman Pontiffs, but it is safe to wait, in most cases, for j rare 
confirmation of the news: hitherto time has refuted these discoveries, and that which is real 
at length to prove fatal to our cause, like the quadrature of the circle, or the perpetual in] 
motion, is yet future. the 
The second part of M. Cruice’s work is even more interesting and valuable than the the 
first; in it he enters upon the documents presented by the Philosophumena, with a the 
view to elicit their real value. The relations of the Greek philosophy with the Chris- gra 
tian religion in the first ages, those of Judaism with Christianity, and the doctrinal in- oxt 
tolerance of the Primitive Church, treated in successive chapters by our author, receive } mt 
a brilliant light. The error of the present age, which treats Christianity as a stage of and 
human progress, and as legitimately affiliated on previous systems of human origin, hay 
gets a death-blow from the unknown author of the Philosophumena, who sustains the our 
opposite, triumphantly. He shows, in fact, that the Greek philosophy was the parent aut 
of the heresies, and was always in a position of antagonism to the orthodox faith. wo 
The accusations against St. Callistus occupy the concluding chapters, and are refuted thr 
with masterly ease, and great erudition. They are shown to be impossible, to be self- his 
convicted of falsehood, to proceed from heretical malice, and, on close examination, to ‘ 
prove the orthodoxy of the sainted Pope —if, indeed, he was the Callistus intended. wh 
In the clearness of this demonstration, which leaves scarce a doubt that the writer of Sas 
the Philosophumena was at least a Montanist (if he was not Tertullian), we are forced ym 


to smile at the characteristic gratulations of Dr. Canon Wordsworth: ‘‘ Great reason 
have all persons of whatever nation, for gratitude to Almighty God, that he has thus 
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watched over the work (the Philosophumena) of His faithful soldier and servant, the 
blessed martyr Hippolytus. We of the Church of England may recognise in this trea- 
tise a Catholic and Apostolic, yea, a Roman vindication of our own Reformation. Here 
a Roman bishop, saint and martyr, supplies us with a vindication of our own religious 
position in regard to Rome. In this refutation of all heresies, we see a practical refuta- 
tion of that great heresy of our own day, the heresy, which either directly or indirectly, 
js at the root of many prevalent heresies, a refutation of the heresy of Papal supre- 
macy and of Papal infallibility!’’* Unfortunately, as we have seen, for the learned 
Doctor, the Philosophumena, subjected to a more rigid scrutiny than his, turns out a 
further evidence, if such were needed, of the very reverse—an evidence that in the 
age of Callistus, as in every other, the Bishop of Rome unveiled, anathematized, and 
expelled from the society of the faithful, every false doctrine, however specious, and 
though espoused by men, like Tertullian, in other respects worthy of our admiration. 


6. Francuere’s Narrative of a Voyage to the North-West Coast of America: 
or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. Edited by J. V. Huntington. 
New York: Redfield. 12mo. pp. 376. 

Tus is a book which we can conscientiously and very heartily recommend. It is 
more than forty years ago that the author, a young French Canadian, familiar doubtless 
with the stories of the North-west Company, joined, as a clerk, the first expedition sent 
out by Mr. Astor, to form a trading establishment at the mouth of the Columbia. He 
had a good education and the tastes which it inspires; he kept a journal of his voyage, 
and of the three years he passed at the mouth of the Oregon, and of his overland 
journey home. After his return to Montreal, he was induced to publish it, in the year 
1819. Of course it was in the French language, and has been for a quarter of a century 
out of print. The present volume is a translation of it. 

It is a very interesting and important document of our history, supplying several 
chasms, and being the only account by an eye-witness of some passages of national 
moment. Mr. Irving’s Astoria, a book of great merit in a literary point of view, 
does not give so lively a picture, nor so true a one, of the great American enterprize 
which it records, as does Mr. Franchere’s narrative. The transaction by which Astoria 
was passed over to the British in the last war, is here alone clearly set forth. Apart 
from these merits, the narrative, considered as one of voyage and adventure, is one of 
rare simplicity and grace: —from the departure of the Canadian boatmen from Mont- 
real, their passage in a bark canoe to New York, the description of that city as it was 
in 1810, the long voyage in the pent-up vessel, the visit to the Sandwich Islands before 
the missionaries had revolutionized them, the dangers of the mouth of the Columbia, 
the adventures and vicissitudes of the trading colony, the long journey homeward, till 
the author passes again the rapids of St. Ann, and lands at his native Montreal, all is 
gracetul, picturesque, and to us was deeply interesting. The style of the original is 
extremely good; the descriptions are often quite beautiful. ‘It recalls,”’ says a critic 
in the Truth Teller, ‘‘ by its unaffected simplicity, the tales of Defoe and Goldsmith; ”’ 
and premising that the share of the editor in this merit of the book is confined to his 
having had the good taste to adhere to the original with fidelity, we must say that, in 
our opinion, that praise, though high, is not exaggerated. But as a specimen of the 
author’s style, which will dispense us from the awkward task of seeming to puff a 
work which we have had the merit, perhaps, of preserving in its original elegance 
through the perils of translation, we will give an extract, — the arrival of Mr. F. and 
his party, after crossing the continent, at a frontier post. 

‘After surmounting a considerable hill, we reached an open, level, and dry prairie, 
which conducted us in about two hours to an ancient trading-post on the banks of the 
Saskatchawine. Knowing that we were near a factory, we made our toilets as well as 
we could, before arriving. Toward sundown, we reached Fort Vermilion, which is 
situated on the bank of a river, at the foot of a superb hill. 


*Hippolytus and the Church of Rome. pp. 219-20. apud auct. 
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‘We found at this post some ninety persons, men, women, and children ; these 
people depend for subsistence on the chase, and fishing with hooks and lines, which is 
very precarious. Mr. Hallet, the clerk in charge was absent, and we were dismayed to 
hear that there were no provisions on the place: a very disagreeable piece of news for 
people famished as we were. We had been led to suppose that if we could only reach 
the plains of the Saskatchawine, we should be in the land of plenty. Mr. Hallet, 
however, was not long in arriving: he had two quarters of buffalo meat brought out, 
which had been laid in ice, and prepared us supper. Mr. Hallet was a polite sociable 
man, loving his ease passably well, and’ desirous of living, in these wild countries, as 
people do in civilized lands. Having testified to him our surprise at seeing in one of 
the buildings a large cariole, like those of Canada, he informed us that having horses, 
he had had this carriage made in order to enjoy a sleighride ; but that the workmen hay- 
ing forgot to take the measure of the doors of the building before constructing it, it was 
found when finished, much too large for them, and could never be got out of the room 
where it was ; and it was like to remain there a long time, as he was not disposed to de- 
molish the house for the pleasure of using the cariole. 

‘* By the side of the factory of the Northwest Company, is another belonging to the 
Company of Hudson’s Bay. In general these trading-houses are constructed thus, one 
close to the other, and surrounded with a common palisade, with a door of communica- 
tion in the interior for mutual succor, in case of attack on the part of the Indians. The 
latter, in this region, particularly the Black-feet, Gros-ventres, and those of the Yellow 
river, are very ferocious: they live by the chase, but bring few furs to the traders; and 
the latter maintain these posts principally to procure themselves provisions. 

‘On the 11th, after breakfasting at Fort Vermilion, we resumed our journey, with 
six or seven pounds of tallow for our whole stock of food. This slender supply brought 
us through to the evening of the third day; when we had for supper two ounces of 
tallow each. 

*© On the 14th, in the morning, we killed a wild goose, and toward midday, collected 
some flag-root and choux-gras, a wild herb, which we boiled with the small game: we 
did not forget to throw into the pot the little tallow we had left, and made a delicious 
repast. Toward the decline of day, we had the good luck to kill a buffalo. 

**On the 15th, MM. Clarke and Decoigne having landed during our course, to hunt, 
returned presently with the agreeable intelligence that they had killed three buffaloes. 
We immediately encamped, and sent the greater part of the men to cut up the meat and 
jerk it. This operation lasted till the next evening, and we set forward again in the 
canoes on the 17th, with about six hundred pounds of meat half cured. The same 
evening we perceived from our camp several herds of buffaloes, but did not give chase, 
thinking we had enough meat to take us to the next post. 

‘‘The river Saskatchawine flows over a bed composed of sand and marl, which contri- 
butes not a little to diminish the purity and transparency of its waters, which, like 
those of the Missouri, are turbid and whitish. Except for that it is one of the prettiest 
rivers in the world. The banks are perfectly charming, and offer in many placesa 
scene the fairest, the most smiling, and the best diversified that can be seen or imagined: 
hills in varied forms, crowned with superb groves; valleys agreeably embrowned, at 
evening and morning, by the prolonged shadow of the hills, and of the woods which 
adorn them; herds of light-limbed antelopes, and heavy colossal buffalo — the former 
bounding along the ~—— of the hills, the latter trampling under their heavy feet the 
verdure of the plains; all these champaign beauties reflected and doubled as it were, by 
the waters of the river; the melodious and varied song of a thousand birds, perched on 
the tree-tops; the refreshing breath of the zephyrs; the serenity of the sky; the purity 
and salubrity of the air; all, in a Word, pours contentment and joy into the soul of the 
enchanted spectator. It is above all in the morning, when the sun is rising, and in the 
evening when he is setting, that the spectacle is really ravishing. I could not detach 
my regards from that superb picture, till the nascent obscurity had obliterated its per- 
fection. Then to the sweet pleasure that I had tasted, succeeded a triste, not to say, & 
sombre, perwana we How comes it to pass,I said to myself, that so beautiful a 
country is not inhabited by human creatures? The songs, the hymns, the prayers, of 
the laborer and the artisan, shall they never be heard in these fine plains? Wherefore, 
while in Europe, and above all in England, so many thousands of men do not possess 
as their own an inch of ground, and cultivate the soil of their country for proprietors 
who scarcely leave them whereon to support existence; —wherefore—do so many 
millions of acres of apparently fat and fertile land, remain uncultivated and absolutely 
useless? Or, at least, why do they support only herds of wild animals? Will men 
always love better to vegetate all their lives on an ungrateful soil, than to seek afar fertile 
regions, in order to pass in peace and plenty, at least the last portion of their days? 
But I deceive myself ; it is not so easy as one thinks, for the poor man to better his con- 
dition: he has not the means of transporting himself to distant countries, or he has not 
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those of acquiring a property there; for these untilled lands, deserted, abandoned, do 
not appertain to whoever wishes to establish himself upon them and reduce them to 
culture: they have owners, and from these must be purchased the right of rendering 
them productive! Besides one ought not to give way to illusions: these countries, at 
times so delightful, do not enjoy a perpetual spring; they have their winter, and a rigo- 
rous one; a piercing cold is then spread through the atmosphere; deep snows cover the 
surface; the frozen rivers flow only for the fish; the trees are stripped of their leaves 
and hung with icicles; the verdure of the plains has disappeared; the hills and valleys 
offer but a uniform whiteness; Nature has lost all her beauty; and man has enough to 
do, to shelter himself from the injuries of the inclement season.”’ 


1. Lecrures oN THE History or tHe Turks. By the author of Loss and Gain. 

Dublin: James Duffy. London: Charles Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Ir is a misfortune for Protestants that their prejudices against the author and pub- 
lishers of such a book as this, will probably prevent their reading an essay so learned, 
subtle, suggestive, opening such striking views of history and civilization, and present- 
ing a tableau so grand, of the great Eastern drama, of which the last scene in the last 
act seems performing before the eyes of this generation. These lectures of Dr. New- 
man’s have all the characteristics of his style and thought. The ethnological picture of 
the rise of the Turks, of their march, of their distribution and fortunes, is worthy of 
any historian, however eminent; while in the deep views which the author puts forth 
and defends, respecting the difference between civilization and barbarism, we recognize 
the same genius for analysis, and at the same time for boundless illustration, which has 
cleared up so many difficult and obscure questions, and discovered so many new lines of 
defence for assailed truth. The questions discussed are,—Is the Turk fit, and is he 
likely to survive as a political power? Both these questions Dr. Newman answers in 
the negative. ‘* Many things are possible,’’ is his conclusion; ‘‘ one thing is incon- 
ceivable ;— that they should, as a nation, accept civilization; and in default of it, that 
they should be able to stand their ground.’’ The argument of Dr. Newman, which is 
drawn out with great ingenuity and learning, and the most delightful affluence of histori- 
cal illustration, is the following: —all barbarous nations perish finally by external vio- 
lence: the Turks are essentially a barbarous nation; therefore the Turks will so perish. 
As it naturally occurs to him, in supporting his thesis, to define barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, he defines the first as society united by imagination, and operating by impulse; the 
second as society united by sense and working by reason. We may remark on the de- 
finition, that it would make some Catholic nations (Ireland for example) essentially bar- 
barous. There is an element of truth in the definition, but it wants correction, we ap- 
prehend. The crusades would have been a barbarian movement, if it were to hold in 
its rigor; for in them Europe lived in a common object of imagination, and pursued it 
byadevout impulse. It appears to us that barbarism and civilization are comparative, 
hot separated by such sharp lines as the illustrious author would fain have us suppose. 
The Turks are imperfectly civilized; but their civilization is decaying ; it is yielding to 
the pressure of a better and stronger civilization, by a law which is everywhere ob- 
served; and unfortunately for them, the Mahometan religion, on which their civiliza- 
tion rests (as every civilization reposes on one religion or other) has no recuperative 
power—no power of darting from a conquered to a conquering tribe or race, as Chris- 
tianity has done so often, and moulding both into one. When the Franks subdued 
Gaul, they presently were subdued by the faith of the Gauls. When our armies had 
lately dictated peace to Mexico, within her capital, many of our best and bravest 
officers came back converts to the religion of Mexico. The imaginative and impulsive 
Celt will, beyond a question, end by converting, and so spiritually conquering, the 
native American race that “lives in an object of sense,’? as Dr. Newman says, and is 
guided by reason; that is, is eminently civilized. Our own view is, if we may venture 
to state it, that except ‘¢in a common object of imagination,”’ true or false, no society 
can live long: and that to “live in a common object of sense’’ exclusively, is the begin- 

“hing of social dissolution: we think Father Newman’s own instances go to prove it. 
We say this, allowing, or rather warmly insisting, that all the observations of this fine 
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genius and profound scholar are fruitful, and worthy of the gravest attention from those 
who would solve the problems he discusses. 


8. Loss anp Gat: Or the Story of a Convert. Third Edition, Dublin: James Duffy, 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

WE were in England when this work first appeared, and well remember the sensa- 
tion it caused. The former friends of Mr. Newman were greatly scandalized as well 
as offended by it. It proved, they said, such a deterioration on his part. That he 
should absolutely jest at the ecclesiological and liturgical fopperies of their party astounded 
them. They could never believe Newman would sink so low. We knew one young 
man, who had been a great admirer of Mr. Newman, who wrote an answer to the 
twenty-seven questions which Willis sent Reding. He was going to publish the answer 
in the English Churchman (we believe), but somehow one or two points were not quite 
clear to him, and he reserved the paper till he had examined them a little further; he 
pursued the examination till he became a Catholic. There never was a livelier or truer 
picture of any state of society than Loss and Gain gives of the university class in 
England. Dealing largely in satire, it has the great merit of absolute freedom from 
exaggeration, and is at the same time one of the wittiest stories, and the most devoid 
of malice that ever was penned. It is addressed to a very high order of mind—too 
high for mere popularity, but it will gain admirers for ever, we should think, yes even 
when it is itself the only relic (like Fielding’s novels in profane literature) of the social 
state it describes. 


9. Tue Guories or Jesus contemplated in the mirror of Divine Love. Philadelphia: 
H. & C. McGrath. 


10. Tue Monty or Mary. By a member of the Ursuline Community, Blackrock, 

Cork. Philadelphia: H. & C. McGrath. 

Tue first of these books is one of those which abound in all Catholic countries, and 
evince, by their popularity, the fervor with which Catholic hearts ever turn to the Sun 
of Justice. The meditations of the second we are at this time listening to every morn- 
ing from the lips of our Pastor, with great edification. The mechanical execution of 
both volumes should have been better in these times. 


11. A Year with tHe Turks. By Warrington W. Smith: Redfield; and Russia as 
ir 1s. By Count Gurowski: Appleton & Co.; are books called out by the present crisis. 
The former has a nice colored map of Turkey in Europe and Asia, showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of races, and is not without its value, but instead of showing 
the ‘* sunny ”’ side of the Turks (as the author thinks), unveils their hopeless barbar- 
ism, if his evidence is to be taken, that they will wever be civilized till they take to 
drinking (p. 108). 

‘The taste for drams,”’ says the author, “ is s reading among the Turks and even 
the Arabs, and, when satisfied that one fence of their religion may pleasantly be broken 
down, they begin to fancy others not so solemn and important as they once appeared; 
and thus a good deal of prejudice is gradually dissipated.”’ 

This is rather too Protestant a method of solving ‘‘ the knotty question of the regen- 
eration of Turkey,” to suit our taste. The book is naturalistic and heathenish from 
beginning to end, like the travels of too many Englishmen now-a-days, but it has good 
points — candor and kind feeling among them; and it has, we confess, imparted, with us, 
a new interest to the problem offered by the Turkish reforms, whether civilization alone 
can really civilize a people. 

Russia as iT 18, undertakes something of the same task with respect to the Musco- 
vite that Mr. Smith took in hand in regard to the Osmanli. ‘‘ Over-arched by despot- 
ism and caste,’’ says Count de Gurowski, “ this people (the Russians) has still its sunny 
aspects.’’ Count Gurowski is a Pole by birth, and took a share in the attempted Revo- 
lution of 1830, was obliged to fly for his life, came to Paris, became a St. Simonian and 
a Fourierite, then an ardent Panslavist, in which character he went to Russia, and 
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there getting over the Czarism in which his Panslavism had culminated, retired again 
to France, whence he took refuge at last in America. His book is such as might be 
expected from these antecedents; he anticipates great things for Russia, and hates the 
despotism of the Czar. The volume does not contain much information that may not 
be found elsewhere, but contains it in a compact form. It confirms the opinion that the 
existing Russian government is one of the worst in the world. 


12. Toe Rexicion or tHE Nortumen. By Rudolph Keyser, Professor of History in 
the University of Norway. Translated by Barclay Pennock. New York: Charles 
B. Norton. 

Is an interesting treatise on those dark beliefs and that sanguinary ritual from which 
the martyred missionaries sent forth by the Holy See delivered the Northern kingdoms, 
since and now so ungrateful. 


13. Les Rexicions er teur Inrerpretation Curetienne. Par Th. Prosper Le 

Blanc. Paris: Leroux et Jouby. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 3 vols. 

Tus work is an introduction to the study of Myths, and would be usefully read in 
connection with such special treatises as the preceding. The object is to ascend through 
the dogmas and rites of the corrupt religions of heathendom to that primordial system 
which gave them birth, to detect the truths of revelation transmitted along with them, 
and to discover, if possible, in what manner they have been thus corrupted. 


14. Anwats oF THE Propacation or THE Faitn. Vor. xv, March, 1854.—No. 
uxxxix. Published for the Institution. J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


Tue Annals are now printed and published in this country, by Messrs. Murphy & 
Co.,and sold for the benefit of the institution. This institution has for its sole object 
to assist, by prayers and alms, the Catholic missionaries, who are charged to preach 
the gospel to foreign nations. The prayers are but a Pater and .fve daily, with the in- 
vocation, Saint Francis Xavier, pray for us. The alms are one cent a week, collected by 
tircles of ten, &c. Every subscriber has a right to the reading of the annals; but the 
price of each bi-monthly number is only 12; cents. Altogether apart from its being 
purely a work of charity, and one of the highest merit in the sight of God, the Annals 
themselves are the most interesting and instructive reading that any body can possibly 
enjoy. Qui inebriat, ipse quoque inebriabitur. The universal diffusion of this charity 
would do more for the intellectual cultivation of Catholics, and would be a better anti- 
dote against the intellectual poisons of the press, than all our literary talents and efforts, 
if we were to write our fingers off. Let us quote a passage from this March number, 
taken at hap-hazard, as an illustration of the interest of the Annals. 


“Thave so frequently, in this narrative, had occasion to mention the Brahmapootra,* 
the course of which was my only guide in crossing the Himalayas, that a brief descrip- 
tion of this river may not be uninteresting. It holds the second rank among the rivers 
of India, the Ganges being considered the first. Having had no opportunity of exam- 
ining the legitimacy of its canonization, [ refrain from giving any decision as to the 
sanctity of this son of Brahma; but what I can attest with certainty, having witnessed 
it, is the rapidity of its waters, the romantic beauty of its banks, and its far-sounding 
cataracts, which shake the surrounding solitude. It rises in a mountain situated on the 
north-east of the province of Assam. ‘The stream which receives it at its rise, is like a 
harrow canal cut between two pointed rocks. Closely ensconced between two granite 
walls, it washes and whitens with its foam the obstacles which come in its way. Its 
breadth, from the Brahmacoundof to Thibet, is from 160 to 220 yards. The of the 
river, too narrow for its volume, the declivity of the soil covered with rocks, gives to its 
course such an impetuosity, that I do not know of a single place where the strongest 
elephant could keep its footing for a single moment. It does not flow, it rushes along 
with fury; its sound may be heard in the distance like the thunder’s roar. Its surface, 
from Sommeu to the plains of Assam, is one volume of white foam, so that I could 
scarcely ever see the ph sen of its waters, even in its calmest moments; but when calm, 


* Brahmapootra, means the Son of Brahma. The Indians imagine that this god first caused the river 
to flow, and that a stroke of his axe cut for it a passage through the rocks. 
t Brahmakoundo means the Reservoir of Brahma. 
40 Vou. II.—No. 5. 
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it appeared of a beautiful blue color, epesing beneath the shade whose verdure was re. 
flected on its bright surface. The Brahmapootra receives a great number of rivers of 
considerable magnitude; and what proves its rapidity, these tributaries do not produce 
any visible effect on its motion. No boat could live upon its waters; the bridges sus. 
pended over it are the only means of communication between the two banks of this 
rapid torrent. 

‘* This mode of crossing rivers and torrents is in itself sufficient to enable us to form 





some idea of the disposition of the people who have invented it. Nothing more perilous Ww 
can be imagined, nothing more romantic. Imagine three or four ratten canes, from 
three to four inches in thickness, and long enough to reach from one bank to the other.* “not 
The extremities are fastened to a rock or tree; and around this chain a moveable ring, impr’ 
also made of the rattan cane, is wound. The person passing over the river places his ing e 
body in the ring, and, if necessary, his head also in a small cavity formed for the pur- aide 
pose, and thus prepared, throws himself forward with his face turned upwards, 
Although the bridge is bent as little as possible, the weight of the body causes it to de- wan) 
scribe a curve, so that the passenger slides rapidly as far as the middle, whilst the other volut 
ortion of the distance is accomplished by grappling with the hands and feet. The craft 
point selected for the construction of these aérial bridges is always that where the river why 
1s most narrowly confined; it is of course the most favorable, but at the same time the d 
most dangerous. Beneath the traveller, thus suspended over the abyss, at a height of An 
two hundred feet, the gulf is deeper, the water roars, foams, and rolls headlong: the coun 
mere sight of these places is terrific. The first time that I ventured upon this mode of “he 
transit, I confess that, when placing myself in the ring, I felt as if I had been placing piou 
a rope round my neck; but on arriving safe and sound at the opposite side, without per- 
ceiving even the possibility of a fall, I reproached myself with my timidity in dreading 
the Michemis bridges, and would now recommend them to the notice of the Society of ne 
Progress.”” whic 
While the enemies of our faith are (very sincerely, let us hope) straining every nerve to om 
diffuse their false views to every corner of the world, it is a delight to us, and to every po 
Catholic heart, to be able to forward a better cause, simply by co-operating in the dif- Pa 


fusion of the Annals, as a charity recommended to us by the Holy Father, by our bishops, 
by our very faith and by a sacred principle of gratitude, toa society to which we owe so peo] 


largely the support of our own missions, the building of our churches, and a thousand van 
benefits, so well known to those who are acquainted with the history of Catholicity in os 
America. Cat! 

wicl 
15. Tue Two Roaps, or the Right and Wrong. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo that 
& Co.; a Total Abstinence Miscellany, as far as we can judge; — Tue Lampuicnter: ord 
Jewett & Co., Boston; a novel of the **‘ Wide Wide World ”’ and “ Queechy ” school, writ 
very moral, very natural and very prosy; — Linny Locxwoop, by Mrs. Crowe, author of eve 
the ** Night Side of Nature: ’’ Appleton & Co. New York; very clever, very exciting, and met 
not moral at all; and Joun, by Emilie Carlen, a Swedish novel, published by the last- hea 
named house; a clever story again, we dare say, but dealing too much in ‘* warm milk and 
and biscuit ” for our taste (we prefer a draught of qualified spring-water and a venison Th 
steak cooked by a camp fixe), —have all been received. Besides these literary produc- in ( 
tions, Livineston’s Law Recister, by John Livingston, New York: published at the him 
office of the Monthly Law Magazine; contains a list of all the lawyers and sheriffs in sufl 
the United States, with their residence, and such information repecting the laws of every Un 
State, touching debts, suits, execution, rights of married women, legal interests, &c., a8 sen 
every man in business wants to have. attr 

dis 
16. Tue Catnoric Reeistry for 1854. William J. Battersby: Dublin; Dunigan & this 
Brother: New York; contains a vast amount of Catholic statistics, and so far as we and 
know, is the most complete English Directory to the Catholic world. Dunigan& 8Or 
Brother have sent No. 30 of Haypock’s Brste, which commences the New Testa- oul 
ment, adorned with a vignette Record Table for deaths, of an elegant and appropriate imy 
design. Every American Catholic must be proud to see this magnificent enterprize wh 
approaching its successful completion. tru 


* The rattan cane is in general from two to three hundred feet in length. 
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We have received a letter from one who describes himself as “a boy ’’ who has 
“not had the advantage of an education,’’ but who embraces “ every opportunity of 
improvement,”’ and ‘* with this view has subscribed to the Metropolitan.” The flatter- 
ing expressions which he quotes respecting ourselves, and those of which he himself 
makes use, console us in our labors. He proposes, however, a question, which, like 
many other questions, would require a volume to answer, as, indeed, many, many 
volumes have already been written about it, on both sides. —‘‘ If the Jesuits are not 
crafty, ambitious (recall to your mind the many stereotyped epithets applied to them), 
why were they banished from Catholic countries? Mexico and France, for example? 
And if they are so wicked and corrupt (but I don’t believe it), why does the Church 
countenance them? ”’’ Such are nearly the words of our correspondent. He adds that 
“heheard a gentleman say ”’ that ‘‘ if proof was given him that the Jesuits were holy, 
pious men, and not such as represented, he would become a Catholic.” 

This is a fair offer, and the gentleman might possibly be as good as his word, for 
many have been converted by merely learning the falsehood of those calumnies of 
which the Catholic Church is the object. But why the Jesuits were expelled from 
certain Catholic countries, the reason is obvious: it is because the kings and ruling 
statesmen of those countries were determined to bring the Church under their power, 
and the Jesuits were the most formidable, as well as the most devoted, defenders of the 
independence of the Church. Those kings and statesmen wished to tyrannize over the 
people also; and the great Jesuit writers and doctors, such as Bellarmine, de Lugo, and 
Suarez, taught that kingly tyranny might be resisted, and that kingly power was de- 
rived from God through the prope. As the Jesuits had at one time almost the entire 
Catholic education of Europe (that is, of the higher classes) in their hands, these 
wicked monarchs, and their more wicked courtiers, and infamous favorites, were afraid 
that they would instill their principles into the youth: hence their enmity to this noble 
order. We do not defend the policy of the Jesuits in all respects, nor the acts and 
writings of every Jesuit; they were men and not angels; but all candid writers now, 
even among Protestants, are agreed, that as a body, they were pious, saintly, devoted 
men, who lived and died for the glory of God, and whose labors, especially among the 
heathen, sealed by glorious martyrdoms, are without parallel for their self-denying zeal 
and patience, their intelligence, and the success with which it pleased God to crown them. 
They have converted millions of idolaters to the faith. The Blessed Peter Claver, who died 
in Carthagena, South America, and was a thorough, complete Jesuit as ever lived, gave 
himself, soul and body, to the service of the lowest class of black slaves. He did and 
suffered more for the poor negroes in one day, than all the Abolitionist ministers in the 
United States, who abuse the Jesuits, in all their lives. It is recorded of him, that his 
sense of smell was at length entirely lost from the effect of the poisoned, fetid 
atmosphere he constantly breathed, in attendance on these poor creatures, after their 
discharge from the slave-ships. The Jesuits were the founders of Catholicity in 
this country, all the first missionaries in Maryland having been of that order; 
and they have sanctified our- fields and rivers by the blood of numerous martyrs, 
some of them men of high talent and education, who willingly buried themselves in 
our forests, endured all the hardships of savage life, and finally laid down their lives, to 
impart to the Indians the knowledge of redemption. The real reason, to tell the truth, 
why the Jesuits are so hated and persecuted, and so reviled, is because they are, so 
truly, what their name implies, the Company of Jesus. The devil is too cvnning now 
to attack that holy name openly and directly; for all the people are persuaded that it is 
at least the name of a prophet; but he attacks and vilifies those who bear it, those who 
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love it, and those who effectually make others love it. Thus he gains his object all the 
same. We ought not to be surprized or scandalized, my dear B. H. C., when the 
servants of God, whether they are Jesuits or of any other order, or secular priests (to 
whom the world generally gives the same name of reproach), are spoken of as the 
worst of men; for this is just what our Lord predicted should happen: * If they have 
called the good-man of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household? ”’ 


Tue Protestant Churchman praises the April number of the Metropolitan above its 
predecessors and seems (if we do not too hastily interpret his expressions in our favor) 
to recommend us as a model to ‘‘ our New Episcopal Quarterly.’’ The editor adds— 

‘* We are sorry to see that the editor cannot distinguish, as a matter of organization, 
between the numerous individualities and independencies of Congregationalism, and the 
c t unity of the Episcopal Church. This is a question of polity, and not of Church 
authority, — not as to what is the test of truth, but what form of organization affords 
the best means of preserving the truth. Surely there is a wide difference between the 
thing itself — the test of it—and the best means of preserving it! ”’ 


** The compact unity of the Episcopal Church ”’ is, of course, a piece of wicked satire; 
we will simply refer the editor to the quotation from his brother, ‘‘ The Churchman,” in 
our May number, fora striking commentary on the text (furnished, as we have since dis- 
covered, by our learned and talented friend, the Rev. Dr. Henry). But just for informa- 
tion, we would like to know of the ** P. C.,”’ (not of the ** C.’’), how a Church * polity ” 
without ‘* Chureh authority ’’ affords any particularly efficacious means for preserving the 
truth? The best means of preserving the truth must be to possess and apply the true test 
of it. If that test be not the decision of the Church, then it may happen that adhering 
to ** what Episcopalians call the unity of the Church ’’ may lead the individual organism 
(see Maga’s Own for April) into error; but adhering to the unity of the Church, says 
the P. C., is ‘‘ the best means of preserving the truth; ’’ that is, using the best means’of 
preserving the truth, may lead individual organisms into error; which is absurd: there- 
fore, &c.,Q. E.D. It is clear asa pike-staff, then, that the converse of our propo- 
sition above is_also true, to wit, that the best means of preserving the truth must in- 
volve the application of the test of truth: if Church unity (in other words) is the 
means, Church authority must be the test. We return, therefore, to our original 
position, which is that the observations of the P. C., just, profound, irrefragable in 
themselves, are the entering wedge to Popery. Between the unrestricted: application of 
the rule of private judgment contended for by our Congregationalist friends, and the 
absolute claim of infallible Church authority, there is no logically tenable middle ground. 
The time is past for these half positions, which are neither fish nor flesh, nor good red 
herring. ‘* Churchianity ’’ must be all or nothing! 


From the Protestant Churchman, whose spirit of conservatism merits to be encouraged, 
and whose candid course, especially in regard to Dr. Ives, deserves all praise, we turn 
to our courteous Baptist, the New York Recorder. We thank him for the compliments 
to Maga and ourself, although they somewhat resemble those which the English pay 
to Americans— ‘You speak our language really very well— very well indeed!” says 
John Bull, ‘and are very well bred. I should have taken you for an Englishman! ”— 
The Recorder finds us singularly well bred for a Catholic; he is even driven to account 
for it by our having been a Protestant once; and we will return the compliment, in kind, 
by expressing our own unaffected surprise at meeting with so much talent and so good 
a style in the respectable denomination to which he belongs. When we say “ respecta- 
ble,”” we mean worthy of respect. ‘There are points which command ours in the posi- 
tion of the Baptists. They stand towards our New England Congregationalists of the 
old and new school alike, in the attitude of true Protestants against the blinded followers 
of tradition and Church authority. They plant themselves on the letter of Scripture. 
Infant Baptism and the indifference of immersion are traditions, and our true blue ortho- 
dox Puritan churches, in maintaining it, are Parists 1x pisceise. Whether the Bap- 
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ists do not, in their turn, hold positions and cling to doctrines and practices, which can 
only be defended on popish principles — whether a consistent man can rest on their 
platform or abide under their tent — we are not disposed just at this moment to discuss. 

The Recorder gives a high character of Bassi. We are willing to credit it entirely. 
He might be all the Recorder says, and more, and yet be misguided. Major Andre was 
avery amiable, loyal, brave, high-minded young man, the idol of his friends and the 
stay of his mother and sisters. Yet George Washington gave him to the gallows. 
The years °48-9 were a time when many a noble head was turned. Many an amia- 
ble, accomplished, gifted man, seized with a passion for liberty, or a zeal for sovereigns, 
in the fever of a revolution or a civil war, has rushed upon a course that his conscience 
disapproved: — happy, if, like Bassi, they recognize at last their fault, and submit with 
resignation and penitence to the fate incurred by their rashness! 


Ovr readers must bear in mind that the Metropolitan is perused by a great variety of 
persons, and that in order to keep or win their attention, it must contain something to 
interest each sort. What one disregards is often highly appreciated by another. If 
there were a large class of literary Catholics, we might write for them alone (if we cared 
to do it): if the pious people who will take and pay for a Catholic magazine were 
sufficiently numerous to support it, we might be free to consult their tastes exclusively; 
and so on;—if Catholics alone were our readers, we might think of them only; but 
the truth is, we have of every kind among our subscribers and readers, and to a certain 
extent we must (in a limited space) give something to each, without destroying our own 
peculiarity among the Magas. ‘*Tue New Frencn Dynasty” for example,—an 
essay on the philosophy of politics, somewhat dry and abstract, somewhat severe and 
formal, leaving many a chasm to be filled up by the reader accustomed to such dis- 
cussions, and supposing a certain familiarity with the details of the history — does not, 
itis probable, interest one class of our friends at all, while another looks for it eagerly, 
and finds it the most ‘* suggestive ’’ and the most ‘satisfactory ”’ of Maga’s works. 
So clever and vigorous a cotemporary as the Pastor Vallensis, (who seems to take for 
his model the valiant youthful ‘‘ shepherd ’’ David slaying the lion and the bear), 
pooh-poohed the story ‘Is Dod a Tatholit?”’ as babyish, classing it with the twin 
infantilities of Harper and the Knickerbocker. A Protestant jurist, with a literary and 
legal reputation of the highest in the country, discovered that the same story enveloped 
a profound argument, and what another learned and friendly critic of Maga calls the 
real state of the question. ‘The minor of that hypothetical syllogism is, according to 
him, the only proposition in the Catholic controversy that merits discussion. In short, 
itis necessary (as we observed) for Maga to apprehend the stand-point of many a one, 
and not only the stand-peint but the temper— we see, sometimes, a very great writer 
who seizes the former with miraculous sagacity, but fails in adapting himself to the 
latter; todo which successfully, indeed, requires a difficult, almost miraculous self-con- 
trol: for in this warfare ‘‘ the patient man is better than the valiant, and he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh cities ” or wins controversies. 


Tue abbreviations of names in all languages and countries give rise, sometimes, to 
funny mistakes. It is well known how in Spain the whole female population nearly 
are named after the Blessed Virgin, under this or that title, which they take as their 
common appellation—as Dolores, C lo, Concepcion (Concha), &c. The same 
thing occurs in Italy, and to a certain extent in France. In Canada there is a great 
devotion to St. Rose of Lima, and a friend, @ propos, relates to us the following incident. 
As the name Rose de Lima is rather long, they omit the Rose and christen, as well as call 
girls Delima. A French clergyman —frangais de France — not aware of this Canadian 
idiosyncrasy, was asked to baptize a child Delima, and was mightily puzzled to know 
what saint that might be. The catechism being quite clear that children should be 
christened after some saint of the New Law, he made the parrain and marraine write 
down the name, and looked in the martyrology, of which happily he had a copy, but 
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all in vain.—‘* Eh! I find not a saint of this name.’’—‘‘.Mais, Monsieur, le Curé, there 
is such a one.’’—*‘ I do not find her! ”’ with a shrug, and the index finger in the Mar. 
tyrology.— Matters seemed come to a perplexing stand; till at last some one said with 
astonishment, ‘* But, M. le Curé, do you not know Ste. Rose de Lima! ”’—**Ah! St, 
Rose de Lima! ’’— all was clear; but the good curé could not persuade the gossips to 
restore the Rose, though he christened the child in full Rose de Lima. 


Tue Pope may err as a private doctor, we all know, and if there is any side on which 
a Pope is likely to err, it is that of believing too Jittle. A certain disposition to in- 
credulity in regard to alleged supernatural facts, is a real and very natural characteristic 
of the Court of Rome. A person who never said or heard of any thing out of the 
common way, is overwhelmed by the apparent evidence in favor of some wonderful 
occurrence, and concludes it to be a miracle at once; but he who has seen and examined 
hundreds such, receives all that very coolly, and has a solution ready for most cases, 
An instance in point is the celebrated Prince Hohenlohe. This reverend and illustrious 
gentleman, whose miracles made so much noise twenty years ago, had nothing striking 
in his character or exceptional in his mode of life, to account for the powers which he 
displayed. We generally associate miracles with sanctity, although it is admitted, of 
course, that the connection is not essential. But Prince Hohenlohe was not remarkable 
for his austerities, nor did he impress those around him and the people at large (as the 
saints generally have done), with the opinion of his extraordinary virtue: he was 
merely a very good man, an exemplary priest, who was slightly (to all appearance) 
over confident, but from very pious motives, in the power of prayer to obtain favors 
infallibly from God. In the height of his reputation as a thaumaturgus, he went to 
Rome, sent for, we believe, by the Holy Father, as the Holy See did not hear without 
uneasiness the report of the miracles which the prince was said to work, unconnected 
as they were with a reputation for that eminent sanctity which miracles are understood 
more usually to seal. The princes of the Church and the Sovereign Pontiff himself 
found Hohenlohe such as we have described him, and it is said that Pius VII expressed 
himself as entirely sceptical on the subject of his miracles. ‘Io non credo che questi 
faccia miracoli.’’ (‘*I do not believe that this gentleman works miracles!’’) are the 
words attributed to the Pope. Now it can scarcely be doubted that most marvellous 
cures were granted to the prayefs of Prince Hohenlohe, even across the Atlantic. 
Mrs. Mattingly, of Washington, is the best known and a quite incontestible witness of 
the fact. The late Bishop Enetanp was at the pains to collect and organize the evi- 
dence in this case, which has all the marks of credibility insisted on by the most learned 
writers on miracles and testimony. Ona day, at an hour, at the moment (that of her 
receiving the Blessed Sacrament), previously designated by the Prince, (then four 
thousand miles distant in Europe), Mrs. M. was raised from the bed where she had been 
confined for years, was restored to the use of her limbs, relieved of a hideously offensive 
internal ulcer, and of an external painful cancerous tumor; cured of the sloughs and 
sores on her back, caused by long lying upon it; her breath, from disgustingly foul, 
rendered pure and sweet; her voice, nearly extinct with approaching dissolution, ren- 
dered strong and clear; her tongue, black and swollen, restored to a healthy appearance; 
all in an instant of time, so that she, who, as the sequel of an incurable disease of many 
years standing, was reduced the day before to the point of death, was able to receive the 
hundreds of visitors of the upper classes of the National capital, (her brother being 
Mayor of Washington), who crowded to see in her the living evidence of so extraor- 
dinary a change; and this change was permanent, so that the subject of it still survives 
and has ever since enjoyed good health, without any symptom of her former notorious, 
and, by its nature, fatal disorder. These facts were attested under oath, at the time, 
before the highest magistrates of the U.S., by a crowd of witnesses, many of whom 
are still living, of different professions, of both sexes, of discordant religious faiths; 
and in short, the essential facts — the state before and the state after the sudden cure— 
being of universal and public notoriety. This case was not an isolated one; a multi- 
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tude of others, equally remarkable, took place, through the same instrumentality, in 
yarious parts of the world, and all perfectly well attested. Yet the Pope did not be- 
lieve that Prince Hohenlohe wrought miracles; from which it is clear at all events that 
credulity in such matters is not a trait of the Court of Rome. If evidence so strong, 
and to common minds so irresistible, did not force the conviction of the Pontiff, even 
in his private capacity, what must be the luminous cogency of that which succeeds in 
obtaining his solemn and irreformable decision in its favor, as the supreme judge of 
Christendom ? 





Record of Events. 


From April 15, to May 20, 1854. 


I. Arrairs oF THE CatTuoLtic CuurcH. 


Asroab, the prospect of a reconciliation of Piedmont; the flourishing again of reli- 
gion in France, and the piety of the Emperor; the encouraging aspect of England 
and Ireland; attract attention: at home, we have some anti-catholic riots of slight 


importance, and some serious casualties. 


Rome: 1. Lucien Bonaparte. —2. Affairs of Sardinia. —3. The views of Rome on the 
Eastern question. —4. Encyclical to the Armenians. — 5. Beatification of the Shepherdess, 
Germaine Cousin. —6. Assassin of Rossi. —7. Conversion of Mrs. Ives. 

1, The papers mention the attendance of Prince Lucien Bonaparte at the religious 
solemnities of Easter, and that before his departure he had an audience of the Pope, at 
the gracious instance of His Holiness. The commander-in-chief of the French army 
gave the Prince a military representation of the taking of Isly, and the Count de Ray- 
neval, the Ambassador of France, made him a grand dinner, at which the general-in- 
chief and other generals of the French army were present. At Canino, on the 20th, 
the Prince with his sister, attended a solemn mass, on occasion of the remains of their 
father, Prince Lucien, being transferred toa monument erected, it is said, ‘‘for the 
uncle of Napoleon III.’? At Florence the Prince received the same attentions from the 


. French Minister, and the high functionaries of state. It is said that the remains of 


Lucien will be transferred to Paris, to be laid in the vaults of St. Denis, designated by 
Napoleon I, as the burial place of his family. All this, it is needless to say, proves 
the disengagement of the Lucien family from its republican connections, and its adhe- 
sion to the policy of Napoleon III. 

2. A letter in the Univers says, that it is certain England and France have joined in 
giving Piedmont some wholesome advice, tending to extricate that country from the 
revolutionary career in which it is engaged, pressing the cabinet of Turin to become re- 
conciled to the Holy See, and to remove the revolutionary leaders from the country or 
from power. It is said that the King has written to the Holy Father, and that his letter 
affords some ground for hope. 

3. It is added (in the same paper) that His Holiness has expressed to a member of 
the diplomatic corps, how happy it would render him if Austria joined the Western 
Powers. At least public opinion in Rome assigns this as the expression of the policy 
of the Holy See, “a policy which, besides, various acts have sufficiently manifested.’” 
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It ought to be added that this policy seems to be founded on the desire of the Pontiff, 
by the adhesion of Austria to the Western Alliance, to prevent the outbreak of a gep- 
eral war, and the disorders to which it would probably lead. 

4. The Holy Father has addressed an encyclical letter to the faithful Armenians, 
which has appeared in most of the Catholic journals. It exhorts them to sweetness 
and gentleness towards the schismatical part of the nation, and imposes ‘a perpetual 
and absolute silence on the past questions and controversies, severely forbidding every 
reclamation, every discussion calculated to disturb peace among the faithful of Armenia.” 

5. The beatification of the servant of God, Germaine Cousin, shepherdess of Pibrac, 
in the diocese of Toulouse, was to be celebrated in the Vatican Basilica, on Sunday the 
7th of May. The cause of the Algerine Martyr, now the Venerable Geronimo, has 
been introduced, by a special order of the Holy Father. 

6. It is said that the assassin of Count Rossi had been discovered, through a woman 
with whom he lived in concubinage at the period of his crime, and who has returned to 
God in the House of the Good Shepherd. It is also said that the assassin of Evange- 
listi had been arrested, and that this crime was found to have been ‘‘ ordered and paid 
for ’’ by the wretched sect of Mazzinians at the price of fifty scudi ($50). These and 
like discoveries have greatly disorganized the secret societies in Rome. There can be 
no doubt that the Power which is from God, which is open, uniform and enduring, will 
triumph at last over these diabolical under-ground combinations. 

7. Mrs. Ives, the wife of Dr. Ives the convert, and daughter of the late Bishop 
Hobart, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, was received into the Catholic 
Church at Rome on Good Friday. 


France: 1. Religion in France.—2. Pious gift of the Emperor to the Baltic fleet.—3. 

Seas of Mgr. Sibour.—4. The Curate of Ars, and the Apparition of our Lady at 

e. 

1. On Easter Sunday about four thousand men were gathered in the nave of Notre 
Dame at Paris. Mass was said by Father Felix; an address was made by the Arch- 
bishop; and the communion was given by the Father and the Archbishop to this whole 
body. The duration of the whole was about two hours, and the most perfect order 
prevailed. The churches were every where crowded, and the communions were most 
numerous. It would take up all our space if we were to give only half the facts bear- 
ing on the revival of religion in France, with which our foreign papers teem. We will 
confine ourselves to the significant gift of the Emperor to the Baltic fleet; to the pastoral 
or mandement of the Archbishop of Paris respecting the war; and lastly, to a very 
interesting account, taken from the Tablet, of the curate of Ars and the apparition of 
our Lady at Salette, which is said-to be entirely worthy of credit, and shows the deep 
concern of the celestial inhabitants in what is going on here below; a concern in regard 
to which even some Catholics in America seem incredulous. 

2. The Emperor has presented to the sailors of the French fleet in the Black Sea, a 
picture of the Holy Virgin. It was inaugurated on Sunday, March 19, the Feast of the 
Patronage of St. Joseph, on the flag ship Ville de Paris, under the command of Admiral 
Hamelin, by M. Creps, chaplain of the same, assisted by the other chaplains of the 
fleet. After the customary prayers, and an address full of piety, from the Rev. Chap- 
lain, the Holy Sacrifice was offered, and at its conclusion, the Domine salvum fac impe- 
ratorem sung. This mark of confidence and devotion towards the Mother of God, on 
the part of the great and powerful Emperor of the French, manifesting that he trusts 
not in his power, but in the God of armies, Who is the son of Mary, has deeply af- 
fected the sailors of the French fleet, and is an example to the world. A correspondent 
of the London Standard, says : 

‘*The Emperor is always striving to ameliorate the condition of the lower orders. 
Hitherto the dead poor have been carted away, without even maimed rites or the 
bringing home of bell and burial. However, last year, the Emperor caused two chap- 
lains to be attached to each of the three cemeteries, for the express purpose of reciting 
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the prayers of the Church over the bodies of the poor; and instead of having the bodies 
placed one on the other, his Majesty directed that they should be placed side by side, 
and separated by earth. In addition to this, the Municipal Council of Paris has just 
decided that the bodies of persons not claimed by their families, of soldiers of the gar- 
rison, and of those taken to the Morgue, which have heretofore only been placed in 
packing cloth, shall henceforth be put in coffins, and that the chaplains shall be charged 
once a day to recite prayers over them also, though they are buried in an entirely sep- 
arate part of the cemeteries.”’ 

Itis worthy of observation that the ability and the profound as well as popular and 
beneficent system of the Emperor are at length reaping their reward in a popularity, 
which, the slower has been its growth, the more genuine and durable is it likely to 
prove. It was thought that the prosecution of Montalembert would injure the govern- 
ment, but on the contrary it has only served to show the isolation of the eloquent 
Catholic tribune, towards whom Napoleon III entertains no malice; 4propos of which 
itis related that the Emperor encountering him on a promenade, saluted the Count very 
courteously and pointed him out to the curiosity of the Empress. This little incident 
is one of those which show the tact and self-mastery of the remarkable man, who 
happily at this juncture disposes of the power of France. 

3. Mgr. Sibour, the Archbishop of Paris, on occasion of the state of war, has issued 
amandement, in which, after recapitulating in forcible terms the causes which have 
led to the present hostilities, and the motives which should enlist every Catholic heart 
on the side of the Western powers, he calls upon the people to pray for the success of 
the French arms, in this just and ‘‘ holy war,” and orders the usual prayers to be said 
atmass every day for nine days, and on Sundays 4t all masses during the war. His 
Grace’s view is essentially the same that has been taken by the Catholic prelacy as well 
as by the Catholic statesmen and publicists of Europe, namely, that Catholicism as 
well as civilization is threatened by the Russian aggression, which, nominally aiming at 
Turkey, is, in fact, an advance of the Greek schism towards the military subjugation 
of both East and West. Even Eugene Veuillot hardly uses stronger language in re- 
gard to the Eastern as a religious question, than does Mgr. Sibour. ‘ To arrest the 
march of the giant,” says Monseigneur, “ is a question of life and death for the Church 
of Christ and the true orthodoxy.” 

4. There were a good many persons in England a few years ago, and there are still 
some, we believe, in America, who wished and wish for a modified, moderate, Anglo- 
Saxon Catholicity for these countries, to be ever free from the superstitions and the 
devotional excesses of France and Italy. These persons remind us always of a 
Puseyite gentleman, who, being shown the prayer ‘‘ Anima Christi, sanctifica me” 
(Soul of Christ, sanctify me), remarked that it was not “ Saxon.’? Those who con- 
sider that the #S0¢ of Catholicism must be every where the same, and that it is the in- 
separable blooming and flower of its dogma, will read with interest the following letter 
which the Tablet significantly assures us ‘is from a source on which full confidence 
may be placed: ”’ 

“The first wonder our travellers had to recount was their visit to a living saint, 
known all over France as M. le Curé d’Ars. He lives at a few miles from Lyons in a 
village possessed of no attraction save that of his being its curé. This village is com- 
posed of mud hovels, one being a sort of cabaret, which can be called neither an inn 
nor an hotel, being destitute of accommodation for travellers. Still to this wretched 
place must all crowd who want something to eat, and as those who come for confession 
to the curé, are sometimes kept waiting for forty-eight hours till it is their turn to see 
him, they are glad enough to obtain even this poor shelter. The saint’s manner of life 
is this: he rises throughout the year at midnight, after having slept for two hours. 
Then he goes into the confessional, where crowds are waiting for him. An omnibus 
has been established at Lyons for the express purpose of conveying the pilgrims to 
him. At six o’clock, he offers the holy Bacrifice, then goes to the sacristy to 
with any that may require it — and there are always crowds — to bless rosaries, medals, 
&c. At twelve o’clock he takes his single meal, a small eee of bread and milk, 
never breaking his fast till the same hour of the day following. Dinner over, he 
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preaches, and then returns to the confessional. His preaching is absolutely nothing but 
a repetition of those famous words so familiar to St. John, the Evangelist, ‘My 
children, love one another.’ He chiefly insists on the happiness of loving God, often 
repeating the words, ‘Oh qu’il est doux d’aimer le bon Dieu!’ and at each repetition 
shedding torrents of tears. The same occurs whenever he mentions the sufferings of 
our Blessed Lord and our obligation to love Him in return. When he preached on 
this subject before our travellers, he was obliged to stop from the profusion of his tears, 
and such was the effect on his congregation, that there was not one dry eye in the 
whole church. His manner, though so simple, was impressive and moving to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Nothing could be more striking than his personal appearance. He 
was the image of death, very old, had lost his teeth, and his cheeks had fallen in. He 
looked like a person dreaming, or rather walking in his sleep. He never seemed to 
look at, or to see any one. There was something altogether unearthly in the expres- 
sion of his eye. 

*‘The church itself is in character with its curé, being poor, small, and hung round 
with trophies of the miracles his prayers have obtained. He takes the sick to the altar 
of St. Philomena, and there prays with them, the result being an abundance of miracles, 
Very simple in his habits and unpretending, he never refuses to see or speak with any 
one that desires it. Yet he always seems absorbed, and as though not living in this 
world. ‘ His conversation appears truly to be in Heaven; ’ one of our party stopped 
him as he was passing through the church in his old, poor, :nean surplice to preach, 
She asked him to bless her rosary. Hestopped immediately, took it into both his hands, 
bent reverently over it for a moment, blessed and returned it, evidently without having 
seen, heard, or at least noticed her. This rosary she afterwards dipped in the fountain 
of La Salette. After confession she told him whither she intended going, and he re- 
plied, ‘ Vous pouvez y aller avec confiance.’ When the Apparition of La Salette 
was first spoken of, those who disbelieved in its reality alleged, in support of their 
opinion, that the curé did not believe in it, and, till contradicted, this told very much 

gainst the belief in the Apparition. On our travellers asking people at Grenoble and 
elsewhere, if they knew the curé, the invariable answer was —‘ Of course, we know 
him; and who is there in France possessed of any piety that does not know the curé 
of Ars?’ Several priests think it a sort of obligation to confess to him once or twice 
a year. 

cf From every corner of France pilgrims flock to him. Our whole travelling party 
succeeded in getting to confession to him, but, contrary to their expectations, he hurried 
them all. On inquiring afterwards, they found that he does this with many persons, 
while others are obliged to return two or three times, as he puts to them most searching 
questions, and sifts their consciences to the very bottom. 

‘* As to La Salette, this party give many fresh particulars of great interest, having 
received them from Melanie’s own lips. Melanie is altogether an altered being since 
the Apparition. The Rev. Mother of her convent says nothing can be more striking 
than this change. She has now actually become a refined spiritual person, a gentle, 
Madonna-like religious, engaging in her appearance, with rather shy, retiring manners. 
She can describe the Blessed Virgin’s appearance, with the exception of her eyes. She 
says she could never meet them, they were so intensely bright. The whole face was 
luminous, and what has been called ‘ yellow,’ — merely the two children’s description 
of sunlight — golden colored. The wreath of roses round the Blessed Virgin’s head 
was blue, red, and white. One of the party observed to Melanie —‘ Blue roses are 
never seen.’ * No matter,’ replied Melanie, ‘the Blessed Virgin had blue roses, and 
from each rose a ray of light proceeded, having something like a star in the middle.’ 

*« The high headiniens was made of light; it quivered all the time; and what was most 
striking, the figure of our Lord on the crucifix was as if alive! Melanie saw the blood 
most distinctly, and it was certainly alive, she says. When the Blessed Virgin left 
them, after crossing the brook, and walked up the mountain, she stopped at one spot, 
and turning her head over her shoulder, looked as if at some remote object. When 
this was described to some priests, they ascertained that she threw this lingering look 
in the direction of Rome. 

*€ Melanie is frequently found in tears. She instructs a class of children, and the 
first prayer she teaches them to say is, ‘ Misericorde pour la France!’ Though she 
keeps her secret inviolably, yet this much she had said in answer to the many questions 
put, that no prayers can avail to avert the predictions of the Blessed Virgin, and that 
what is to ryty will happen in her (Melanie’s) own life-time! 

**She and the boy (Maximin) have an ardent desire for the conversion of England, 
and this conversion is supposed to be in some way part of their secret, so confidently 
do they speak of it. When one of the party explained to Maximin how obstinate the 
English were, and how far from a Faas 1 of the truth, he observed with great em- 
phasis, ‘Yes, England shall be converted.” Nay, Melanie, before making her profes- 
sion, stipulated that if any Religious of her Order went to England, she would be of 
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the number. This was one of the conditions of her vows, and the promise has been 
made her. One of the party advised her to commence learning the language at once, 
and offered her the English prayer-books she held in her hand, and Melanie accepted 
them with great pleasure. Melanie asked another lady of the party to teach her the 
‘Hail Mary!’ in English. On Melanie’s being told that, seeing so many persons, 
she would forget to pray for some at least whom she promised, and for the travellers 
among the rest, ‘ No, no,’ she replied, ‘the English I will never forget.” They are 
to send her English books to learn the language, and she intends entering into corres- 
pondence with them. y 

“Among other things, she said the Blessed Virgin was taller than Mrs. ———, 
whose stature is remarkable. No words can describe the beauty of the Blessed Virgin, 
and though many artists have endeavored to paint something like her from Melanie’s 
account, and under her superintendence, she says they produce nothing in the least like 
her—that no picture or drawing gives the slightest idea of her. Tears were flowing 
fast from the Blessed Virgin’s eyes, and Melanie saw them fall upon the o—_ She 
looked very sorrowful; the tone of her voice was unlike anything ever before heard by 
Melanie — tender, languishing, and expressing the deepest affliction. "When asked if, 
after a lapse of seven years, she might not have forgotten something of the Apparition, 
‘Oh, no,’ answered Melanie, with great feeling, ‘ that never can be forgotten.’ 

«“ Maximin does not seem at all so interesting as Melanie. He is a great lad of seven- 
teen. Still, when asked if the Apparition had not made him feel very happy, his reply 
was, ‘Is it not since then I made my first communion?’ He does not pretend to more 
piety than he possesses; he prefers play to study, and when asked if he were to bea 
priest, he replied, ‘If 1 am good enough.’ At the time of the Apparition he knew 
nothing of religion, but one of the ladies thought that since that event his ideas must 
have undergone a great alteration, and would expect replies from him expressive 
of interest and admiration for the wonders of our faith. But Maximin would say that 
all learning tired him, and that it was dull work. 

“ The church on the top of La Salette is a fine building, and nearly completed. They 
are also erecting two hospitals, one for men, under an order of La Salette Monks, the 
other for women, managed by La Salette Nuns. Many postulants are already on the 
mountain, One of these is said to have been raised from death to life! Her history is 
this: —long afflicted with internal cancer, she was also covered all over with large beils 
of twelve months’ standing. In consequence she was bed-ridden, and so weakened 
that her recovery was wholly despaired of. Convulsive fits and paralysis followed. 
The last sacraments were administered, and prayers for the agonising said. Before 
dying she made two requests of her mother — one was to have a mass said for her the 
morning of her death; the other, to place in her hand, after her being laid out, a small 
image of our Lady of La Salette, which she had devotion to, and that it might be buried 
with her. These were her last words. She grew worse, and died that night. Her 
mother sent word to the parish church to have the mass said, and sat up with others to 
wake the corpse. In the course of the night she recollected her promise, and taking 
the image out of a press in the same room, she had no sooner laid it on her daughter’s 
bosom than, to the astonishment of all present, the corpse gave a deep sigh, and was 
heard to articulate, ‘O Divine Mére, si je dois vivre, c’est pour vous server toute ma 
vie sur votre sainte montagne!’ Great was the terror of all present at this, but greater 
still did it become when the corpse gave signs of life by turning on one side. Sleep 
for three hours followed; and she who had been dead awoke in perfect health !— she 
who could not move herself in bed sat up, asked for her clothes, walked to church, and 
heard the very mass which was to have oan said for the repose of her own soul.- One 
of our travellers, Mr. ———, talked long with this person, who seemed to enjoy 
robust health. She has entered the Order of La Salette, though she does not remember 
the words uttered by her as above.”” 


Austria: Marriage of the Emperor. 

We give the ceremonies of this marriage from the Catholic Standard, as interesting 
ina more than ordinary sense, from the position in which the young Emperor stands 
to the Church: 

“ Vienna, April 25th. — Yesterday evening, exactly as the clock of the Augustins 
struck the half-hour after 7, the Archbishop of Vienna concluded the marriage cere- 
mony, and Austria had a third and reigning Empress. At 6, the above mentioned 
church, which is that containing the celebrated monument by Canova, was already 
occupied by those persons who had been fortunate enough to obtain tickets at the Lord 
Steward’s office. On each side of the high altar were the clerical dignitaries, among 
whom were three cardinals and eleven archbishops, In front of the altar was a plat- 
form some three feet higher than the floor, on which the Imperial pair knelt while the 
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marriage ceremony was being performed, and immediately behind this were the seats 
occupied by the members of the Imperial family. The centre of the nave was occupied 
by the high dignitaries of the realm, the ladies of the palace, the diplomatic corps, and 
the foreign visitors of distinction, among whom were the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Coburg Gotha, and the Prince of Schleswig-Holstein Glucksburg. At a 
quarter past 6, the Imperial bride and bridegroom, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
proceeded along the so-called Corridor of the Augustins to the church, which was 
ornamented with crimson silk velvet hangings, and lighted up by about 10,000 candles, 
The youthful bride had on a white dress, richly embroidered with silver and gold, and 
wore a superb diadem of brilliants, to which was attached a rich lace veil, which fell 
over her shoulders. Her train was carried by the first lady of the bedchamber. On 
the arrival of the cortege in the church, the Archbishop and his assistants advanced to 
meet the Emperor He his bride, and after offering them the aspersorium (brush with 
holy water), retired to the altar. The Princess was then conducted by the Archduchess 
Sophia and the Duchess Louisa in Bavaria, (the mother of the bride) to her seat on the 
above mentioned platform, and His Majesty took his place on her right hand. As 
soon as the whole suite had got to their seats, the ceremony began with an address on 
the part of the Archbishop, which lasted more than half an hour, and was evidentl 
too long for at least one of the parties present. The marriage service was then read, 
the rings exchanged, the blessing given; and at half-past 7, the thunder of cannon an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of the capital that Elizabeth, Duchess in Bavaria, had 
become Empress of Austria. Gloria in Excelsis was then sung, and soon after the 
Emperor passed round to the left of his consort, gave her his right hand, and led her 
from the church to a flourish of trumpets and kettle-drums. Soon after arrival of their 
po cmp at the palace, the foreign ministers were separately introduced to the Empress, 
and in the course of the evening the customary presentations and kissing of hands 
took place. The fair hand of the new Sovereign rested on an embroidered cushion, 
and the ladies, advancing according to their order of precedence, kissed it. The Impe- 
rial bride, in her way through the various galleries connecting the palace with the 
church, is said to have Meare coll ul to the right nor to the left, but on her way back 
she could not refrain from casting a look of intelligence at the group of ladies of her 
own age, who were assembled to see her pass. it is universally admitted that the 
Empress of sixteen got through the severe ordeal of the court and marriage ceremonies 
wonderfully well; for, although somewhat flushed and excited, she was neither flurried 
nor embarrassed. For the edification of the lady world at home, a short description 
of the crown and other jewels, which have been placed at the disposal of the Empress, 
must be given. The Archduchess Sophia has presented her daughter-in-law with a 
diadem, necklace, and earrings of opals and diamonds, which she herself had received 
on her wedding day from the late Emperor Francis. The fagon of these, as well as of 
the crown jewels, was somewhat antiquated, and the court jeweller, Biedermann, re- 
ceived instruction to reset them. What the value of the precious stones may be it is 
quite out of my power to say, but it is probable that some of the largest and finest 
rubies in the world are to be found there. The crown jewels now consist of a tiara, 
necklace, ‘corsage,’ and girdle of rubies and diamonds. The diadem worn at the 
marriage was of diamonds alone. When told that several of the rubies have an upper 
surface much larger than a half-crown piece, and that they are set with exquisite taste, 

ou will be able to form some idea of the effect they are likely to produce in a brilliantly 
uluminated room. The complete set—tiara, necklace, corsage, and girdle —will be 
worn for the first time at a grand ball, which is to be given at court next week. Each 
reno Bowe ress has a right to wear the crown jewels, but when she sends for them 
to the Schatzkammer, (treasury), she must deposit a receipt until they are returned. 

‘* In the long list of persons whom the Emperor has just distinguished by his favors, 
we find Count Radetzky, who has received the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen 
in brilliants. The veteran soldier is the only man in the empire who has this distinc- 
tion, and it is said that, according to the statutes of the order, he can apply to the 
Sovereign to confer on him the rank and title of a Prince. Ban Jellachich has been 
raised from the rank of a Baron to that of a Count, and the Minister of the Home 
Department will henceforth figure in Austrian history as Baron Bach. Count Buol has 
received the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Leopold.” 


Encwanp: Offers little except general signs of Catholic confidence and activity. The 
work of organizing the dioceses proceeds steadily, and various new enterprises indicate 
the altered spirit of Catholics, who, at the same time that they are taking a higher 
social, political and literary position, are rapidly assimilating in what respects religion 
to the customs and feelings of the continental churches. It is felt that if a moderate, 
decorous, common-sense religion, free from all suspicion, (just or unjust) of extrava- 
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gance, and not taxing the credulity of the Anglo-Saxon mind by any supernatural facts 
of a more recent date than the times of the Apostles, were required, it would be vain 
for any other communion to compete with the Anglican ‘* High and Dry ”’ in the reali- 
zation of such an ideal; and it is certaigly not in search of such a communion that so 
many Anglican clergymen have abandoned their livings and fellowships, and so many 
laymen their status and prospects. So the English Catholics are saying their beads hon- 
estly, like the Irish peasants, are crediting miracles and making pilgrimages, like the 
Germans and Italians! 


Inecanp: 1. Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Moriarty.—2. Mr. Lucas in Parliament. — 
3. The fund for John O’Connell, M. P.— 4. The inauguration of the Catholic University. 
1. On the Feast of St. Mark, (April 25) at the Metropolitan Cathedral, Dublin, the 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Mortarry, late President of All-Hallows College, was consecrated as 

Bishop of Antigona, and coadjutor of the diocese of Kerry, by His Grace, the Most 

Rev. Dr. Cutten, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by the Rt. Rev. the Lord 

Bishop of Limerick, and the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cloyne. The Rt. Rev. 

Bishops of Killaloe, Saldes and Bombay; the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, President of 

the Irish University; the Rev. Dr. Renehan, President of Maynooth College; the Very 

Rev. Dr. Yore; many other dignitaries, some two hundred of the parochial and regular 

clergy, and a numerous body of missionary students from the college of A!l-Hallows, 

were present. The music of the mass was the pure Gregorian Chant, intoned by the 
full body of priests, and the choral part led by the students of All-Hallows. The min- 
isters were signs of the vast diffusion of Catholicism by the agency of the Irish race. 

They were, the Rev. Mr. Hasson, Savannah, — Deacon, and the Rev. Eugene McCar- 

thy, Melbourne, — Subdeacon, of the High Mass; the Rev. Dr. Flannery, Secretary of the 

Propagation, assistant Priest; the Rev. L. Smith, Little Rock, Arkansas, and the Rev. 

M. O’Hara, New Zealand,— Deacons; and the Rev. P. Madden, Melbourne, 

cross-bearer. The Rev. Dr. B. Russell, of the order of Preachers, ‘* wearing the white 

woollen robe, cincture and hood of the illustrious order of St. Dominick,’’ preached the 
sermon. The ceremony is described as the most solemn and splendid that has been 
witnessed for a Jong time in the Irish Metropolis. 

2. Mr. Lucas is become one of the most marked and influential personages of the 
House of Commons. He is always listened to, and never speaks without producing 
an impression. His sincerity, straight-forwardness, thorough information, practical tact 
in debate, and sustained oratorical ability, have acquired for him this position. - There 
is perhaps no man in Parliament who holds one upon the whole more enviable, particu- 
larly as he is the uncompromising representative of a principle which in the end must 
prove victorious. 

3. On Monday, April 24, a public meeting of “ the friends and admirers of the late 
lamented Daniel O’Connell ’’ was held in the Corn Exchange, Manchester, for the pur- 
pose of considering the best means of ‘‘ sustaining the well tried and honest son of the 
‘Liberator,’ John O’Connell, M. P., in his re-entry into Parliament, and save him 
from making those pecuniary sacrifices dependent upon his present position.”’? There 
were more than 3,000 persons present, and among others Dr. Cahill, who made one of 
his effective speeches. A resolution was passed to initiate a subscription, in order that 
Mr. O’Connell might be completely independent of the Government in his parliamentary 
career, and experience no temptation to barter the rights and interests of his country for 
the emoluments of office. 

4. A Rescript had been received from Rome, directing the archbishops and bishops of 
Ireland to assemble for the inauguration of the Catholic University. The 18th of May 
was the day said to be fixed upon. 


Care or Goon Hore: 
The Right Rev. Dr. Aiden Devereux, Bishop of Paneas, and Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Eastern District of the Cape, died at Graham’s Town, on Saturday, February 11, after 
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a week’s illness. His lordship was born at Wexford, in 1805, and was educated partly 
at Wexford and partly at the Royal College of Maynooth. He was afterwards curate at 
Wexford, where his health broke down in attendance upon the sick in the cholera: then 
Rector of the Irish College at Rome. He subsequently became an humble missionary in 
Africa, and in 1847 was made Vicar-Apostolic. It may show the respect in which he 
was held, that even the Anglican chaplain at Graham’s Town followed the body to the 
grave. . 


Canaps: 

His Grace, the Archbishop of Quebec, has issued (May 11th) a pastoral, prescribing 
public prayers for the purpose of drawing down the blessings of Heaven on the allied 
armies of France and England. The most Rev. prelate says: ‘‘ And truly, the Czar, 
when once master of Constantinople, and settled in the heart of the Turkish Empire, 
would then see the whole world prostrate at his feet; he would then be enabled to carry 
out his long cherished project of uprooting the Catholic religion in that part of the world, 
and of setting up in its stead the miserable schism of the Greek Church. He would 
then meet with no obstacle in the way of shutting up to Catholics all access to those 
time-honored and hallowed spots, which, above all others, they revere —the sacred 
grotto of Bethlehem and the holy sepulchre.’’ ‘It is as Catholics especially,” adds 
His Grace, “‘ that we are to desire, for the combined armies, victory over a monarch, 
who, in his State, has oppressed Catholicism, has exiled and persecuted the ministers 
of the Lord, has scourged and starved * humble Nuns, for no other alleged crime than 
their fidelity to the see of the Prince of the Apostles. It is, then, the cause of the 
Church which has been confided to the armies of France and England.’’? Thus from 
the heights of Abraham, as it were, stained with the blood of France and England, con- 
tending in deadly conflict, for a supremacy in the new world which neither was destined 
to maintain, a prelate who is French by descent and English by allegiance, invokes the 
help of the Almighty upon the armies of both nations, united for the first time since 
the crusades, and united, he tells his flock, in the same essential cause as then. The 
N. Y. Herald, which is thoroughly enlisted on the side of Russia, speaks of the Arch- 
bishop’s Pastoral with great respect, but cannot forbear adding a characteristic opinion 
** that ‘ villanous salt-petre ’ will prove a more potent agent in conquering a peace than 
paters and aves on either side.”” We shall see! 


Unirep Srares: 1. Return of Archbishop Hughes — Gen. Cass’s Speech. —2. Shepherd of 
the Valley quoted in the Senate. — 3, Consecration of the Bishop of Erie. — 4. Accident at 
his installation. — 5. Consecration of Bishop of Monterey. —6. Administration of Chicago. 
--7. Bishop Bayley’s purchase of a college-site. — Riots, Ordinations, Obituary, &c. 

1. The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York arrived at his residence in that city, in 
good health, on Tuesday, May 16; and preached the following Sunday ‘to a large con- 
gregation full of joy and thankfulness at again seeing him.” 

In the Senate of the U.S. the Hon. Gen. Cass delivered on Monday, May 15,a 
speech on religious liberty, in which he reviewed at great length a letter of the Arch- 
bishop of New York on that subject, which appeared in the Freeman’s Journal more 
than a year previous, in connection with the case of the Madiai. His Grace has pub- 
lished a card, in which he announces that he will reply to the Honorable Senator in 
about a fortnight — a delay rendered necessary by the pressure of his high duties. 

2. At the conclusion of Gen. Cass’s speech the following curious conversation oc- 
curred in the Senate: 


Mr. Bavcer (whig), of N. Carolina, asked if the Senator had seen a paragraph going 
the rounds of the newspapers, purporting to have been taken from the Shepherd of the 
Valley, a Catholic magazine (sic) in St. Louis, published under the authority and super- 
vision of the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, in which it was stated that as soon 
as the Catholic population of any State in this Union should get the supremacy, reli- 
gious toleration would be at an end in that State. 


* Scourged naked, in the presence of men, and caused to be violated by his brutal Cossacks, according 
to accounts which have never been disproved. 
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Mr. Cass said he had seen such a paragraph, imputed to that paper, but had not seen 


the paper itself. 

Mr. Bapcer suggested to the Senator the propriety of amending his resolution so as 
to direct the committee to enquire and report such measures as would secure American 
citizens religious toleration at home. 

Mr. Cass — I think the Government has nothing to do with religious toleration at home. 
That belongs to the States. 

Mr. Bancer asked the Senator to suppose a case — that one or more States should 
happen to fall within the case put by this paper, an event which he feared was not an 
improbable one — would not this Government occupy rather an awkward position in 
asking foreign Governments to grant to American citizens A RIGHT WHICH CONFESSEDLY 
tuis GOVERNMENT CANNOT SECURE TO THEM AT HOME? 

Mr. Cass — The Senator supposes an improbable case. 

And that is all the answer which Mr. Badger got, which was no answer certainly, as, 
according to the Senator’s definition of liberty of conscience (to which the illustrious 
Archbishop of New York will, no doubt, do justice), this right is actually not granted 
at present in the State of New Hampshire, where Catholies are yet excluded from office. 
What is to prevent any of the States, according to the Senator’s theory, forbidding the 
public exercise of the Catholic worship? It is clear that the Government of the United 
States is not sufficiently sovereign within its own territories, to be able, in negotiating 
this point, to offer foreign Governments a JUST RECIPROCAL GUARANTEE. 

The next day the subject of the Shepherd of the Valley was called up by Mr. Mattiory, 
of Florida, a Catholic, who said in effect that the article in the Shepherd had been dis- 
avowed, and the ‘dangerous ultraism ”’ of the paper condemned, by the Archbishop of 
St. Louis, in a circular to the Catholics of his diocese. The Senator proceeded to vin- 
dicate, in eloquent language, the spirit of toleration which the Catholic Church in this 
country had ever exhibited, and to point out a flagrant instance of inequality, at least, 
operating against them, in the fact that while the majority of the seamen in our navy 
are Catholics, we have no Catholic navy chaplains. It is rather curious, if the fact be 
as Mr. Mallory stated, and no doubt believed, that the Shepherd of the Valley, one of the 
most esteemed of our journals, and deservedly so, is the actual official organ of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis at this time. We refrain from anticipating in any way the obser- 
vations of our valued cotemporary on this passage of Congressional debate. - 

3.-The consecration of the Rt. Rev. Josue M. Youne, D. D., Bishop of Erie, taok 
place on Sunday, April 23, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Cincinnati. The Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati was the consecrator; the assistant Bishops were the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Spatpinc, Bishop of Louisville, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Rarre, Bishop of Cleveland. 
The sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Connor, Bishop of Pittsburg. The 
Catholic Telegraph remarks that it was the seventh consecration of a Bishop in the 
Cathedral of Cincinnati. 

4. On Sunday, May 7, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Young was installed as Bishop of Erie, in 
St. Patrick’s church, Erie. This interesting ceremony was interrupted by a tragical ac- 
cident, resulting in loss of life. At the instant that the Bishop was about to give his 
solemn benediction, the gallery of the church, which was overcrowded, gave way and 
fell with a tremendous crash. Many persons were injured by the accident itself, and in 
the rush of terror which followed. Three have died; all the rest are said to be in a fair 
way of recovery. 

5. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Amat, Bishop of Monrerey, in California, was consecrated 
on the 12th of March, in the church of the College of Propaganda, at Rome, by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Franson. 

6. Diocese or Cuicaco. Invention of the Holy Cross, 1854. The Most Rev. 
Archbishop of St. Louis has appointed the Very Rev. James Duggan, of the diocese of 
St. Louis, administrator of the diocese of Chicago, until a bishop shall be given to that 
see. 

7. Diocese or New Jersey. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Baytey has purchased Chégaray 
Place, near Madison, N.J., in a beautiful and healthy country, with the intention of 


opening it as a college and seminary. 
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8. On Sunday, May 7, there occurred a series of riotous proceedings in Boston, 
caused by a pretended Junatic, named Orr, calling himself the ‘* Angel Gabriel,”” who 
undertakes to preach in the streets on the evils of Popery and invites the people thereto 
by the blowing of a horn. The mob thus collected attacked the ‘Irish Settlement” 
(so called) at Chelsea, and afterwards Bellingham Church, from which they threw down 
the Cross into the street, trampled on it and broke it into pieces. The mob consisted of 
several thousands: the police was out, the bells were rung, and the Chelsea light infantry 
were under arms. In East Boston the same evening, about five hundred persons as- 
sembled, threatening to tear down the Catholic church, but were dispersed by the watch. 
Attempts at riot were made subsequently in other places. We record this violence and 
sacrilege as incidents keeping up the tradition of the popular persecution of Catholics in 
the Bay State. 

9. On the 8th of May, the Convent and Chapel of the Sisters of the Visitation at Mo- 
bile were destroyed by fire. The loss, estimated at from 15 to 20 thousand dollars, 
sweeps away all the economies and fruits of the labor of the Sisters for twenty years. 
There was, unfortunately, no insurance. 

10. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Firzparrick arrived in Rome on the 22d March, in excellent 
health, 

11. The Detroit Catholic Vindicator appears in a new type, on a larger sheet, and ex- 
tremely well printed. It is edited with an unusual degree of literary ability, as well as 
spirit, by Garpner Jones, Esq., a convert. 

12. Ordinations. . 

Diocese or New Orteans. Wednesday, April 5. By the Most Rev. Abp. Branc. 
Priesthood — the Rev. J. Poyet, formerly of the diocese of Lyons. 

Diocese or Pumaperrnia. April 15, By the Rt. Rev. Bp. Neumann. Priesthood 
— Revs. Chas. McEnroe and Patrick Fitzmaurice. Deaconship — Revs. McArdle 
and John Davis. Subdeaconship — MM. James Barrett and Thomas Keirans. 

Diocese or Gatveston. March 18. By the Rt. Rev. Bp. Opm. Subdeaconship 
—M. George A. Speth. Priesthood —M. Antoine Borias. 


13. Religious Professions. 

Arcupiocese or Bartimore. May 1. Convent of Visitation, Frederick, Md. 
Sisters Mary Benedicta (Boone) and Mary Simplicia (Yost) took the vows; and Miss 
Honora Brennan (Sister Mary Barbara) the habit. — May 13. Convent of the Visita- 
tion, Baltimore. Miss Sarah Fortune took the habit and the name of Sister Mary 
Sulpice. 

Diocese or Harrtrorp. April 27. Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Providence. 
Sisters Mary Agnes Francis (Miss Jane Agnes Major), and Mary Liguori (Miss Mary 
P. Major), took the vows. The Bishop of Hartford received them. April 19. The 
Bishop gave the habit and white veil to Miss Maria Edwards (Sister Mary Philomena) 
and Miss Sarah O’Brien (Sister Mary Gonzaga). 

14. Obituary. 

In Fulton Co., N. Y,. Joun Hotianp, Esq., a native of Newry, County Down, Ire- 
land, and a refugee of ’98, in the 82nd year of his age. 

At N. York, bg oy April 18th, the Rev. John Carroll, in the 27th year of his age. 

At Washington, D. C., April 30, the Very Rev. William Matthews, Pastor of St. 
Patrick’s church, in the 84th year of his age. Father Matthews was born in Charles 
county, Maryland, Dec. 16, 1770, and was the fifth priest, the first American-born, that 
was ordained in the United States. He studied at St. Omer’s, and on his return home 
entered the theological Seminary of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, on the 3d of Sept., 1797. 
He received Tonsure and Minors, Dec. 23, 1798, was made subdeacon on the 22d 
August, 1799, deacon on the 26th March, 1800, and priest on the 29th March, being the 
Saturday before Passion Sunday. He had, consequently, been fifty-four years in the 
priesthood, and more than fifty pastor at Washington, where he was justly and univer- 
sally revered as a patriarch. is funeral was attended by crowds of all religious de- 
nominations, and was a re impressive ceremonial. A solemn high mass of requiem 
was celebrated at the church of the deceased pastor, and the psalms of the office were 
chanted, amid signs of universal respect, as the long procession passed on through the 
streets of Washington. 
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